





FRIENDSHIP 
By Ambrose Bierce 


N friendship,” says Seneca, ‘‘there must be no reserve; as 
much deliberation as you please before the league is struck, 
but no doubtings nor jealousies after. . . . It requires 

time to consider a friendship, but the resolution once taken en 
titles him to my very heart. . . . The purpose of friendship 
is to have one dearer to me than myself, and for the saving of 
whose life I would gladly lay down my own, taking with me the 
consciousness that only the wise can be friends; others are mere 
companions. ” 

‘The wise,” of course, are also the virtuous, for there is no 
SUC h fool as he who knows not enough to be honorable. 

The ancients knew little of the romantic attachment between 
the sexes, except in its franker and less spiritual forms, and as 
the stuff that ‘‘dreams are made on” by poets; of their lives it 
was ‘‘a thing apart.” But they—particularly the Greeks 
were rich in friendship, wherein we are “‘ poor indeed,’’ however 
well dowered with that vestigial. heritage of medieval chivalry 
called ‘‘love.”” Few of us know friendship, for few are wise, 
and few of the wise know one another. 

When you say, “‘ My friend Brown,” or, ‘“‘ Brown is a good 
friend of mine,” you are not understood to mean that Brown 
would give his life to save yours, nor that you have chosen him 
after ‘much deliberation,” or chosen him at all. You may 
mean that you and he came over on the same steamer, or that 
you met him at the club and he has not yet swindled you. N] 

One’s friendship should be one’s attestation of the merit of Y 
him upon whom it is bestowed, credentialing him as an honor TM 
able man. If my favor does not carry this commendation it is ) Dh 
good for nothing but to serve a personal and transient gratifica 
tion. It is so cheap a thing that the having it is no warrant of 
worth in the possessor, but rather the contrary; for what is easy G 
to acquire is sure to be widely shared, and there is a strong nu 
merical presumption against the merit of the recipient. If the 
word “friend”? meant anything to-day one would shudder to 
think who might be speaking it of him. 

Let no one glory in ‘‘a wide circle of friends”—such as is 
affirmed of persons newly dead. No one has a wide circle of 
friends, nor even a narrow one, he least of all who is most 
‘“popular.”” How many of one’s companions who call them- 
selves one’s friends would sustain Seneca’s test? Does any 
reader of these lines know one who would lay down his life for 
him? Ii so he is indeed one of the wise and there is another. 
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rawn by William R. Leig 
UNDER THE LIFT OF THE WINGS THE CAR DRAGGED TO THE EDGE, SLIPPED OFF, 
AND SWUNG THERE, THREE HUNDRED FATHOMS IN THE AIR 


(“Virginia of the Air-Lanes,”’ page 573) 
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The Empress Dowager of China 
and Her Court 


By Isaac Taylor Headland 


Projessor in the Peking University 


Editor s Note.—The most remarkable woman of the last century—if not of the 
whole world's history died in the Imperial Palace at Peking on November 15, last 


year. The Empress Dowager of China, who for forty-seven years, through an im- 


prisoned ) 
clearly entitled to such a designation. 


emperor, ruled with absolute despotism four hundred millions of people, is 
Born in a country where woman has no status, 


sprung from the lower walks of life, and entering the palace as a concubine, she 
wrested the reins of government from the hands where they had been lodged and 
until the day of her death there were none strong enough effectively to dispute her. 
All the mysticism of the Orient enveloped her. A recluse, she was accessible to few. 





It seems that her iron will almost vitalized the subject emperor himself, for her death 
and his were almost coincident. The following article by Doctor Headland, one of 
the very few who knew and came in contact with this wonderful woman, divests 
her life of the glamour and mirage surrounding the throne and deals with her as a 
woman and a very human woman at that. 


NE day when one of the royal prin- 

cesses was calling at our home in 

Peking, I inquired of her as to where 
the empress dowager was born. She looked 
at me for a moment with a blank expres- 
sion, and finally said, with just the faintest 
shadow of a smile, ‘‘We never talk about 
the early history of her majesty.” I smiled 
in return and said, ‘I have been told that 
she was born in a small house, on a narrow 
street inside the east gate of the city.” The 
princess nodded. ‘‘I have also heard,” I 
continued, “that her father’s name was 
Chao, that he was a small military official 
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(she nodded again) who afterward was 
raised to the rank of duke, and was finally 
beheaded for some military delinquency.” 
To this the visitor also nodded assent. 

A few days later several well-educated 
young Chinese women, daughters of one of 
the most distinguished scholars of Peking, 
called on my wife, and again I pursued my 
inquiries. ‘‘Do you know anything about 
the early life of the empress dowager?” I 
asked of the eldest. She hesitated a mo- 
ment and then answered, very deliberately, 
“Yes, everybody knows, but nobody talks 
about it.’”’ And this is the reason why the 
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early history of the greatest woman of the 
nineteenth century, the most remarkable 
prodigy of the Mongol race, has been ever 
shrouded in mystery. Whether the empress 
wanted thus to efface all knowledge of her 
childhood by refusing to allow it to be 
talked about, I do not know, but I said to 
myself, “‘What everybody knows, I can 
know,” and I proceeded to find out. 

I discovered that she had a younger sister 
and two brothers; that the financial circum- 
stances of her parents were such that when 
a child she had to help care for these younger 
children, carrying them on her back, as girls 
do in China; that she ran errands for her 
mother, going to the shops as occasion re 
quired for the daily supply of oils, onions, 
garlic, and other vegetables that constituted 
the larger portion of their food. I found 
out also that there is not the slightest founda 
tion for the story that in her childhood she 
was sold as a slave and taken to the south of 
China. 

It is a custom among the Chinese that no 
man may marry a woman of the same name, 
a regulation devised probably as a means of 
preventing the intermarriage of relatives. A 
Mr. Smith could not marry a Miss Smith in 
China. Moreover, no prince or emperor is 
allowed to marry a princess, for the same ob 
vious reason, as they are of the same stock. 
All princes and emperors must marry com 
moners, who of course are raised to the rank 
of their husbands, and a princess born can 
retain her rank only by marrying a Mongol 
prince. 

When little Miss Chao had reached the 
age of fourteen or fifteen she was taken by 
her parents to an office on the north side of 
the imperial city of Peking where her name, 
age, personal appearance, and estimated de 
gree of intelligence were registered, as is 
done in the case of all the most attractive 
daughters of the Manchu people. The rea 
son for this singular proceeding is that when 
the time comes for the selection of a wife or 
concubine for the emperor, or the choosing 
of serving girls for the palace, those in 
charge of these matters will know where 
they can be obtained. 

In addition to his wife the Emperor of 
China has sixty or more concubines, many 
of whom he neither sees nor has any associa 
tion with unless the empress has the misfor 
tune to be childless; for if the ruler had 


offspring by more than one mother the suc 
cession to the throne would be much com 


of China and Her Court 


plicated, and schemes, plots, and jealousies, 
and sometimes even revolutions, would result, 

Now when the time came for the Emperor 
Hsien Féng to be provided with concubines 
this little Miss Chao was taken into the pal- 
ace in that capacity. She was then about 
seventeen years old and could neither read 
nor write, but in her new surroundings she 
found eunuchs specially detailed to instruct 
such of the harem women as were anxious 
to secure an education. 

Miss Chao improved the opportunity given 
her for study, and was so brilliant in her 
studies, so circumspect in her conduct, and 
made so favorable an impression upon those 
in control of the palace harem, that when 
the empress realized that she was destined 
never to be a mother she herself selected 
Miss Chao as the emperor’s first concubine, 
and from that time until the death of the 
empress the two women were the stanchest 
of friends. 

The new favorite had been a healthy, vig- 
orous girl, with plenty of outdoor life in 
childhood, and it was not long before she be- 
came the happy mother of Hsien Féng’s 
only son. She was thenceforward known 
as the empress-mother. In a short time she 
was raised to the position of wife and given 
the title of Western Empress, from which 
time the two women were equal in rank, 
and, in the eyes of the world, equal in power. 

There is nothing that exhibits the empress 
dowager’s real greatness more convincingly 
than the fact that she was able to live for 
thirty years the mistress of her superior, 
without arousing the latter’s jealousy, anger, 
or enmity. Such a state of affairs is almost 
unique in history. 

In the summer of 1860 we find the young 
empress-mother at Jehol, nearly a hundred 
miles northeast of Peking, whither she had 
fled with her son, then about three years old, 
her husband, and the other empress because 
the French and the English had captured 
Peking. At Jehol the emperor fell ill and 
died. It then devolved upon his fifth 
brother, Prince Kung, to arrange a satisfac- 
tory treaty with the two European powers. 
Peace was soon restored, and the royal 
family set about its return to the capital. 

And now began a series of plots which, as 
is the inevitable case in China, resulted in 
the death of some of the principal actors. 
A regency which did not include Prince 
Kung had been established by some of the 
other princes, who now resolved upon the 
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THE LATE EMPRESS DOWAGER OF CHINA, TSE HSI-AN, AND SOME MEMBERS 
OF HER COURT 


The empress was fond of being photographed in the rdles of the divinities, and here she is 
posing as the Goddess of Mercy, with her unofficial adviser, the chief eunuch Li Lien- 
ving, as the goddess’s protector, and a daughter of Prince Ching and Lady 
Yuan as attendants. The lotus decorations in front and the bamboo 
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trees in the background were painted in by artists of the cou 
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destruction of Prince Kung. He, however, 
acting upon the advice of his father-in-law, 
endeavored to be first to reach the ear of 
the empresses on their return. In this he 
succeeded, and as a result the imperial in 
fant was placed upon the throne, with the 
two dowagers and Prince Kung as joint rc 
gents, while the leader of the council of self 
constituted regents was put to death in the 
market-place of Peking; others of its mem 
bers committed suicide, and still others were 
sent into exile. 

The first empress was a meek, harmless, 
quiet little body, who cared nothing for the 
affairs of state and 
asked only to live 
in affluence and 
ease. In this she 
was the very op- 
posite of the late 
dowager, into whose 
personality I must 
go at some detail. 

She was a bit 
below the average 
height, but she wore 
shoes, in the center 
of whose soles there 
were — heels, shall 
we call them ?—six 
inches in height. 
These, together 
with her Manchu 
garments, which 
hang from the 
shoulders, gave her 
a tall and _ stately 
appearance and 
made her seem, as 
she was, every inch 
an empress. Her 
figure was perfect, 
her carriage quick 
and graceful, and she lacked nothing phys 
ically to make her a splendid type of woman- 
hood and ruler. Her features were more 
vivacious and pleasing than they were reall- 
beautiful; her complexion was of an olive 
tint, and her face illumined by orbs of jet 
half hidden by dark lashes, behind which 
lurked the smiles of favor or the lightning 
flashes of anger. 

When seated upon the throne she was 
majesty itself, but the moment she stepped 
down from the august seat, and took one’s 
hand in both of hers, saying with the most 
amiable of smiles: ‘‘ What a kind fate it is that 





DAUGHTER OF A MANCHU OFFICIAI 
PROMINENT AT THE CHINESE COURT 
Showing the fashion of dressing the hair 


with flowers practised by the 
Manchu ladies 


has allowed you to come and see me again. 
I hope you are not over-weary with the long 
journey,” one felt that she was, above all, 
a woman, a companion, a friend—yet for all 
that the mistress of every situation, whether 
diplomatic, business, or social. 

I wish her mental characteristics could be 
described as completely as Japanese and 
other photographers have given us pictures 
of her person. But perhaps if this were pos 
sible she would seem less interesting. And 
it may be that with the relation of a few in 
cidents of her career there will be revealed 
something of the patriotism, the statesman 
ship, the imperious 
will, and the ambi- 
tions that brought 
about the reestab- 
lishment and the 
continuation of the 
dynasty of her peo 
ple. We shall see 
how the enemies of 
her country fell be- 
fore her sword. 
Dangerous _ states- 
men fell before her 
pen, and if they 
were fortunate 
enough to rise again 
with all their honor 
it was to be divested 
of all their former 
power. Every ob- 
stacle in her path 
was overcome 
either by diplomacy 
or by force. 

In considering 
the policy pursued 
by the empress 
mother after her 
accession to the re 
gency it must be remembered that she was 
fully aware that she had been the wife of an 
emperor, and was the mother of the heir, of 
a decaying house; that the whole Chinese 
nation was saying openly that the lives of 
the great dynasties had never exceeded three 
hundred years, and as the Manchus had 
held the reins of power since 1644 the end 
of the dynasty must be near at hand; that 
the foreign newspapers of the port cities 
were talking continually of the partition of 
China among the European powers. In the 
light of this peculiar situation abundant rea- 
son is furnished for some courses of action 
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rHE GREAT THRONE OF 


The characters above read, “ The 


which it might otherwise be hard 
prove. 

The overthrow of the princes regent left 
the infant son of this woman upon the 
throne, while she herself, together with the 
first empress and Prince Kung, ruled in his 
name. From the beginning of this govern 
ment the first empress exercised no au 
thority, but Prince Kung was one of the 
ablest and most active statesmen the royal 
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YHE EMPERORS OF CHINA 


great throne of light 


produced during the last century. 
Now two cannot rule with a single thought— 


family 
no government can have two heads—con- 
sequently if Prince Kung had been a weaker 
man he might have retained his position in 
the regency for a longer time. Even as it 
was the government continued in_ this 
fashion for years, Prince Kung ever increas- 
ing in dignity and power, until it appeared 
to the empress-mother that the throne 
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might eventually be his. One morning the 
prince awoke to be confronted with a decree 
of the two dowagers stripping him of his 
honors and his power and confining him a 
prisoner in his own palace because of a lack 
of respect for their majesties. ‘The deposed 
ruler at once begged their forgiveness, where 
upon all his honors were restored, with their 
accompanying dignities, but not one whit of 
his former power, and thus the first obstacle 
to the _ reestablish- 
ment of the dynasty 
was eliminated by 
the crafty empress- 
mother. To show 
Prince Kung, how- 
ever, that she bore 
him no ill-will the 
empress adopted his 
daughter as her own, 
raising her to the 
rank of an imperial 
princess, and though 
the prince has long 
since passed away 
his daughter still 
lives, and next to 
the empress dowager 
has been the leading 
figure in court circles 
during the past ten 
years. 

Having but one 
son, and knowing 
the uncertainty of 
life, the empress 
mother now began to 
plan to secure the 
succession to her 
family. Her brothers 
were created dukes, 
and she arranged for 
the marriage of her 
sister to her husband’s younger brother. 
She was now the successful ruler of four 
hundred millions of people, and had learned 
to grasp all the important affairs of state. 
She associated with herself all the leading 
officials of the empire, whether progressive 
or conservative, and played them against 
each other with the finest skill. One party 
served as a spur, the other as a rein; one 
kept the government from stagnation, the 
other prevented a headlong rush to destruc 
tion. So much for large affairs, but there 
was room in her brain for small ones as well. 
She found time to attend to the betrothal of 


1900. 
against the 





PRINCE Sl 


The “iron-crowned” prince who gave his palace 
for the Chinese Christians during the siege of 

He was the only one to vote 

3oxer movement at 

the meeting of the princes 


her sister, her brothers, and all her nieces 
and nephews, the nieces being married to 
princes or dukes, and the nephews allied 
with the most powerful families of her race, 

The young emperor had scarcely reached 
his majority when the mother’s worst fears 
were realized. He contracted smallpox and 
died. No sooner had this event occurred 
than the empress ordered two sedan-chairs, 
one for herself and one for the other em- 
press, and under the 
cover of darkness the 
two women passed 
out of the west gate 
of the Forbidden City 
and along the broad 
streets till they came 
to the home of her 
sister, who was now 
the mother of two 
boys. Taking the 
elder of these, a child 
of three and a half 
years, in her arms, 
she bore him within 
the palace, and the 
following morning, 
when she announced 
the death of her son, 
she proclaimed _ her 
nephew, Kuang-Hst, 
his ‘‘illustrious suc- 
cessor,”’ with herself 
and the senior em- 
press joint regents 
during his minority. 

The first winter I 
spent in China, 
twenty years ago, 
was one of great ex- 
citement in Peking. 
The time of the re- 
gency of the empress 
dowager for the boy-emperor had ended. 
I have explained how a prince is not 
allowed to marry a princess. That is the 
rule. But rules were made to be broken, 
and when the time came for Kuang-Hst’s 
betrothal the empress dowager decided to 
marry this son of her sister to the daughter 
of her brother. It mattered not that the 
young man was opposed to the match and 
wanted another for his wife. The empress 
dowager had set her heart upon this union, 
and she would not allow her plans to be 
frustrated, so an edict was issued that all 
people should remain within their homes on 
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Shun; the Imperial Princess: 





2d daughter of Prince ¢ 
Princess Chiin (wife of the 











BY MRS. CONGER, WIFE OF THE AMERICAN 
LADIES OF THE COURT OF PEKING 
‘hing; 4th daughter of Prince Ching: Princess 
present regent 24d daughter of Prince 


Ching; 6th daughter of Prince Ching. Upper row: Miss Wang (interpreter); Mrs. Yt, 
Miss Yti, Miss Yi (interpreters); Lady Yiian; Princess Tsai Chen; Princess Shu 


a certain night, for the bride was to be 
taken in her red chair from her father’s 
home to the palace. 

About this time another important edict 
was issued to the effect that the emperor had 
reached his majority and the empress dowager 
was about to place the reins of government in 
his hands. This, however, she did not do. 
It may be that the great woman knew her 
protégé better than did the world, and 
thought it not safe that he should be made an 
absolute monarch all atonce. She therefore, 
in order to keep in close touch with all the 
affairs of state, exacted from the emperor a 
promise that he would come to her once every 
five days, knock his head to her, and, of course, 
explain the progress of the government. She 


also demanded that all the viceroys, when 
they came to pay their respects to him, should 
also acknowledge their indebtedness to her. 
For ten years this young man continued on 
the throne, and I confess that of all Chinese 
monarchs he is the most difficult to interpret. 








is one mile 


The “Purple Forbidden City” 
square, and this constituted the part of the 
earth’s surface over which the boy was al 
lowed to roam. He received no newspapers 
from the outside world, and indeed if he had 
received them he could not have read them. 
There were, however, at the time he entered 
the palace and ascended the throne, two im 
portant things in Peking, both of which were 
discovered by his servants—one, a store 
which sold all kinds of mechanical toys, and 
the other a book-depository in which were 
most of the volumes which had been trans- 
lated into Chinese from the German, French, 
and English. ‘The youngemperor got mechan- 
ical toys of every kind—among them tele- 
graph and telephone instruments, phono- 
graphs, electric lights, and steam-launches 

and a miniature railroad on which he could 
ride built around an artificial lake. 
These things gave him a thirst for knowl- 
edge of the outside world. One day he sent 
one of his eunuchs to me, and I secured all 
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the books I could find that had been translated 
into Chinese and sent them into the palace. 
We began to consider the boy a genius. 

Ten} years after he had asce nded the throne 
he had obtained a fair knowledge of the 
world. Unlike his imperial aunt, however, he 
was not able to recognize a great man, and in 
1898 he selected for his adviser one with a 
wide range of knowledge and some reputa- 
tion as an | author, but totally lacking in ability 
for statesmanship. He then began issuing a 
series of reform edicts, all very good in their 
way, but sent forth in such a manner as to 
make the people think their ruler was insane. 
There is, perhaps, only a narrow line separat- 
ing the genius from the fool, and so I say the 
interpretation of the emperor’s mentality has 
always been a puzzle to me. 

One hot day while the empress dowager was 
trying to keep cool at (he summer palace there 
appeared before her six ministers of the Board 
of Rites, some of whom had just been dis- 
missed for disobeying his majesty in not al- 
lowing memorials to come to him unopened. 
They begged her to come at once into the city 


and take over the reins of government. This, 
however, was too dangerous a proceeding 
even for so great a woman. The ministers 
had been gone but a short time when Prince 
Ching and the governor-general of the metro- 
politan province, father-in-law of the present 
regent, also appeared, bearing an order from 
the emperor to Yuan Shih- kai, who was at 
that time in charge of an army corps under 
the governor-general, ordering him to hasten 
to Peking, keep the empress dowager a pris- 
oner in the summer palace, and protect the 
imperial person until he had gotten his reform 
measures properly under way. 

The empress dowager objected to being 

made a prisoner by the nephew whom she 
had selected and seated on the throne, espe- 
cially while she was behaving herself so cir- 
cumspectly; and therefore when these two 
great statesmen suggested that the boy was re- 
forming the country entirely too rapidly and 
that it might, not be unwise for her as his 
guardian to give him a few suggestions, she 
called her sedan-chair, hastened into the city, 
confronted the young man with his order for 
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Some of the empress’s Christian subjects. Their 
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father, mother, youngest sister, and brother 


were massacred by the Boxers 
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her imprisonment, and turning the tables, con 
fined him in the winter palace. His hot 
headed and radical reform adviser had fled, 
but the empress arrested his brother and five 
other similarly inclined leaders and ordered 
them beheaded in the market-place as enemies 
of the government. This is the harshest act 
ever set down to the empress dowager’s 
account. 

In order to restore peace and tranquillity 
she called all the great statesmen to her aid, 
and in a short time the affairs of the govern 
ment were moving as smoothly as before, ex 
cept that there was a dark cloud arising in 
Shan-tung province. 

In relating the next important step taken 
by the empress dowager I must call attention 





PRINCESS SHUN 





ife of the lat nperor Kuang-Hsu) 


to the fact that during her lifetime Great 
Britain had forced opium upon China; the 
Tai-ping Rebellion had arisen, led by a man 
who professed tobea Christian; Great Britain 
and France had driven her from Peking to 
Jehol where her husband had died; the French 
had destroyed the Chinese fleet and attacked 
the Japanese War had humiliated 
China; Germany had taken the port of Kiao- 
chau, Russia had taken Port Arthur, Eng- 
land, Wei-hai-wei, France, Kwang chow-wan, 
and even Italy and Spain had tried to get 
small shares of her territory. When, there- 
fore, the Boxers arose, professing to be able 
to drive out all these foreign bandits, the 
empress allowed the movement to continue 
until it got beyond her control, and with all 
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her tendency 
to supersti- 
tion, she be 
lieved—at 
least she 
hoped—they 
would suc- 
ceed. She did 
not, however, take 
the responsibility of 
the matter upon 
her own shoulders. 
She called a meet- 
ing of the princes 
in the palace, allow- 
ing the emperor also 
to be present. All 
the older men were 
there, both those in 
favor of and those 
opposed to the 
Boxer movement. 

“Shall we allow 
the movement to 
continue,’’ she 


RUPE PONS, ne ce oe A utes 


“or shall we crush 
RET 

“Let it go on!” said Princes Tuan and 
Chuang, who had allowed themselves to be 
made the leaders of the rebellion. Tuan 
was the father of the child who had been se- 
lected as the heir apparent, and hence it was 
dangerous to oppose him, for he might some 
day attain great power. Nevertheless Princ¢ 
Su, who afterward gave his palace for the 
abode of the Christian Chinese during the 
siege, said, “ No, no, put it down!" 

“Oh, yes,”’ sneered the leaders, 

sort of half foreign devil yourself!’ 

It was finally put to a vote, which the pro- 
Boxers carried. The emperor, bursting into 
tears, left the room. It looked at this time 
very much as if there were danger of China’s 
being divided among the European powers, 
and the movement appeared to be a straw 
which the empress might clutch for her own 
salvation and that of her people and_ her 
dynasty. 

The ladies of the diplomatic corps at 
Peking, after the unhappy e xperie nce through 
which they had passed, were invited to a feast 


‘you are a 
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at the palace 
by the em- 
press dowa- 
ger, who was 
just back 
from her 
uncomfort- 
able journey 
to Sian-fu. The 
conversation turned 
upon the Boxer up- 
rising. 

‘They brought 
their guns,”’ said the 
empress dowager, 
“and placed them 
on the walls of the 
palace. We were 
for the time over- 
powered. We could 
do nothing. But we 
will see to it that it 
neveroccurs again.” 

That this woman 
could have quelled 
the trouble, I think 
there is no doubt, 
just as I also think 
she could have massacred all those who were 
shut up during the siege if only Prince Ching’s 
troops had worked with, instead of against, 
the soldiers of Tung Fu-hsiang, the Boxer 
chief. 

When Mrs. Conger, the wife of the Ameri- 
can minister, came home from that feast with 
the empress dowager, she said to her husband, 
“Would there be anything wrong in my in- 
viting the ladies of the court to a luncheon 
at the American legation : ra 

“ Nothing whatever,” he replied, “though 
her majesty might not be willing for them to 
come.”’ 

‘Then if there is nothing wrong in it, I am 
going to do it,’’ Mrs. Conger announced. 

Invitations were thereupon sent to the em- 
press dowager, which were immediately ac- 
cepted, and thirteen of the princesses and 
ladies of the court were delegated to attend. 
Thus began a series of dinners, luncheons, 
and teas—given by her majesty, Mrs. Conger, 
the princesses, and the Manchu and Chinese 
ladies in high official circles—like which there 
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had never 
been. any 
thing there 
tofore known 
in Chinese 
history. ‘To 
Mrs. Conger 
must belong 
the credit of having 
introduced the em 
press to a foreign 
world. And this | 
regard as one of the 
most important 
events in diplo 
matic circles of 
modern times. 

Of course Mrs. 
Conger had to have 
interpreters at her 
luncheon because 
she could not talk 
Chinese, and the 
princesses could not 
talk English, and 
so the American 
hostess invited Mrs. 
Headland and a 
number of other ladies who were more or less 
familiar with the mandarin language to be 
present. As Mrs. Headland was physician 
to a number of these princesses, they were 
well acquainted, and the luncheon was a great 
Se cial SUCCESS. 

In a few weeks invitations came to Mrs. 
Conger and the others who had been present 
at her luncheon, for a dinner at the palace of 
the imperial princess, who, as I have already 
said, is the adopted daughter of the empress 
dowager, and next to her majesty the most 
important personage in the court circles of the 
empire. The dinner was served from the em 
press dowager’s kitchen and consisted of al 
ternate courses of food prepared according to 
the Chinese and foreign customs. 

The court ladies soon began to feel that a 
new door had been opened into the world, and 
they exhibited an enthusiasm which those 
who attended the first audience never ex 
pected to see in the court circles of Peking. 

Among these princesses there were two 
who were especially interesting. One of 
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them, the 
Princess 
Shun, the 
daughter of 
the empress 
dowager’s 
brother, is the 
sister of Ye 
honala, the wife of 
the late emperor. 
She had always been 
the life of the court 
and was not one 
who had to be enter 

tained, but who felt 
that if these social 
functions were to be 
a success it was in- 
cumbent upon her 
to help make them 
so. Associated 
with her in this de 

termination was 
the Princess Tsai 
Chen, daughter of a 
viceroy and wife of 
Prince Ching’s only 












































































son. 

These two princesses are women of the 
highest type of culture and refinement, and 
are never at a loss for an interesting topic of 
conversation. And it was they, my wife says, 
who always made it easy to entertain the 
ladies of the court. 

A few years ago the empress dowager ap- 
pointed a commission consisting of Viceroy 
‘Tuan Fang, Duke Tse, and others to make a 
tour of the world and examine carefully the 
various forms of government with the pur- 
pose of advising her as to the possibility of 
giving a constitution to China. She had put 
in operation all the reforms that Kuang- 
Hst had suggested, but she took years to do 
what he attempted to force upon the people in 
as many weeks. This commission was splen 
didly entertained wherever it went, and on 
returning to Peking the report of the trip, the 
most important item of which was that a con 
stitution should be given to China modeled 
after that of Japan, was issued in one hun 
dred and twenty volumes. 

It is not generally known that Duke Tse, 
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one of the most important members of this 
commission, is married to a sister of the young 
empress, Yehonala, and consequently a niece 
of the empress dowager. In other words, 
her majesty saw to it that, on every commis 
sion of importance, there were not only men 
of marked ability, but also some of her own 
intimate friends and relations, who, in addi- 
tion to the “report,” could give her a per- 
sonal account of their experiences. 

But she never allowed her friendship for 
an official to blind her to the fact that if too 
powerful he might become dangerous to the 
country and to her dynasty. She was always 
a warm friend of the great viceroy, Li Hung 
Chang, but when his army became so power- 
ful as to be a menace to the government she 
removed him from the viceroyship of the 
metropolitan province to the position of 
Grand Secretary, where he might be her 
private adviser, always within sight. 

No man in the empire did more for the em- 
press than Yuan Shih-kai, nor did she ever 
advance an official more rapidly than she did 


him. He was, as we have seen, in charge of 
an army corps ten years ago, from which po- 
sition she promoted him through all the grades 
of official life until he reached the position of 
his former teacher in statecraft, Li Hung 
Chang, as viceroy of that same metropolitan 
province, with one hundred thousand of the 
best drilled troops China has ever had at 
his command. Then what? The empress 
dowager discovered that she needed him in 
Peking as Grand Secretary and President of 
the Foreign Office, and so all his power with 
the army was taken away. 

One day when my wife was calling on one 
of the princesses, they began talking about 
certain state matters, and my wife expressed 
wonder as to what the empress dowager 
“thought of these matters.” 

“T’ll find out,” said the princess. 

“How?” inquired my wife. 

The princess went to the telephone, which 
is to be found in the homes of all princes and 
high officials, called up (I will not name 
which of the princes), and inquired, and in a 
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After the empress dowager had issued an edict approving of female education, 
schools were established not only in Peking but ia Mongolia and 
throughout the whole empire 
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The most intimate friend of Princess 
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interesting of the court ladic 


very few minutes they knew the opinions of 
the ruler of one-third of the human race on 
the question under discussion. 

Widespread publicity has been given to 
the report that at the funeral obsequies of 
the empress dowager millions upon millions 
in treasure were burned. This I believe to 
be untrue. At the funeral, instead of burn 
ing real jewels, silks, tapestries, lacquered ware, 
money, and other valuables, the Chinese substi 
tute paper imitations. In a tremendous spec- 


tacle of this kind, they prepare paper houses, 
the framework of which is broom-corn stock, 
paper carts, horses, sedan-chairs, servants, 
boats, rolls imitating silk, and everything 





that the departed loved or enjoyed in life or 
may be supposed to need in the other world. 
They scatter great quantities of paper cut in 
the form of Chinese cash or money all along 
the street; they burn large quantities of silver 
and gilded paper made in the form of sil- 
ver and gold ingots used in trade, all of which 
burns up in a great flare and dies down at 
once. They have no time on such occasions 
to waste on things which would burn slowly 
and no disposition to use material which 
would not make a great glare. ‘The Chinese 
love glamour and show as much as anyone, 
and surely they are able to get more of it at 
less expense than most other peoples. 
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THEY WERE ALL CLEARLY PUZZLED. THE ELDERLY MAN 


LOOKED AT HIM BLANKLY 
(‘‘ The Three Thieves") 
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The Three Thieves 





By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


HAT,” Felix declared, point- 
3 ing from the club window 
down into the square below, 
“is the one thing from 
which all the resources of 
our civilization seem pow- 
erless to save us. It is in the 
squares of the world that 
revolutions have been born.” 

His companions followed 
his gesture, and looked up at him as though 
for an explanation. 

“We have school-boards,” Felix con- 
tinued, ‘charitable institutions, philanthro- 
pists without number in every great city. 
Theoretically there should be no such class 
as those who sit there. Yet there isn’t a city 
that hasn’t something of this sort to show.” 

The elder of his two companions, Mayne 
Richards, a lawyer, wealthy, and a professed 
cynic, smiled a little scornfully. ‘‘ My dear 
Felix,” he said, ‘no system of life can ever 
provide for the people who decline to be pro- 
vided for. The men who sit around down 
there are the men who will not help them- 
selves. You will find them in every great 
city, and you will find exactly the same look 
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in their faces. They are the men who will 
not be helped. They are the lazy good-for- 
nothings of life, the victims of drunkenness 
and the other vices of their order.” 

““You don’t believe in such a thing as ill 
luck, then ?”. Felix asked quietly. 

‘“‘Not to any extent,” the other answered. 
‘‘Nowadays, if a man comes to that, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred it is his own 
fault. The very faces and attitudes of those 
people speak for themselves. * They are a 
shiftless, impossible lot.” 

“T think Richards is right,” the third man 
remarked, taking a cigar from his mouth. 
‘* All this talk about the unemployed, and the 
hard life the laboring classes lead, is mostly 
electioneering trash. I bet you there isn’t one 
of those fellows who couldn’t get work if he 
wanted it.” 

“Put it this way,” Richards said. “I 
should say there wasn’t one of them who 
would do the work honestly if it was offered 
to him. There aren’t many things which 
an employer demands of the British work- 
man—reasonable honesty, reasonable sobri- 
ety, reasonable intelligence. I bet you’d find 
there isn’t one of those fellows who spend 
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their days lounging there who is to be trusted 
half a yard.” 

“T am willing to make a bet with you about 
that,’’ Felix declared. 

“Formulate it, then,’”? Richards answered. 
“T’ll back my opinion, with pleasure.” 

“Come down into the square with me,” 
Felix said. ‘‘We will walk slowly round past 
the seats where the men are sitting. I will 
select three, and I will entrust them, each of 
them, with a different commission. Then I 
will make a bet with you that each one of 
those three will fulfil his errand honestly.” 

“They might deliver a letter,” Richards 
said, “‘or anything of that sort, because there 
would be nothing to be gained by doing other- 
wise. ”” 

Felix laughed. ‘‘I mean a real test,” he 
said. ‘‘The three men whom I select shall 
each have a sum of money to take to a certain 
place.” 

“Then I trust,” Richards said, ‘‘that you 
will make the sum small, for you will cer- 
tainly lose it as well as your bet.” 

“We shall see about that,” Felix answered. 
“Remember, I choose the men and I choose 
the stakes. I will bet you fifty pounds that 
the three men whom I pick out will do their 
errands honestly.” 

“T will give you odds,” Richards answered. 
“The bet as it stands isn’t fair. I will bet 
you that two out of the three will not deliver 
the money with which you entrust them, and 
that you never hear of them again except by 
accident.” 

“Done!” Felix declared. ‘‘Get your hat, 
and we will go down into the square. Come, 
Andrewes,”’ he added, turning to their com- 
panion, ‘‘you shall come, too, and be um- 
pire.” 

The three men left the club, crossed the 
street, and entered the square together. It 
was by no means a cheerful-looking place. 
There were three or four flower-beds, empty 
now, for it was midwinter, and a deserted 
fountain-basin standing in the middle of the 
waste of asphalt. At regular intervals 
within the railing were iron seats, and upon 
these were dotted about here and there a 
miserable little company of human beings. 
At first glance they seemed all of the same 
class—men upon whom misfortune had had 
a pernicious effect, men whose eyes were 
either fixed upon vacancy with dull, unsee- 
ing persistence, or who looked downward to 
the ground under their feet, most of them 
with their heads supported by their hands. 
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They were of all ages, too, although the man 
who was a little past middle age seemed to pre- 
dominate. There was very little conversation 
among them, very little curiosity, very little 
interest in the passers-by or the traffic in the 
streets beyond. 

Felix drew a little breath. ‘‘ Poor chaps!” 
he said softly. ‘‘They look hungry, too, 
most of them. We must pretend to be talking 
as.we walk round. I’ve picked out one 
already—and another. I shall take that boy 
for the third. Now I am going to ask them to 
come into the club while we explain what we 
want.” 

He went back and spoke to a strongly 
built, middle-aged man with hollow eyes and 
iron-gray beard. 

‘““My man,” he said, ‘do you want a 
job?” 

“Yes!” was the prompt reply. ‘‘When?” 

“At once,” Felix answered. “Get up, 
please, and come with us. I want three 
altogether. I am going to speak to the 
other two.” 

He moved on a few seats, and spoke to a 
tall boy, thin and haggard of feature, miser- 
ably clothed, and with great holes in his 
shoes. 

“Do you want a job?” he asked him. 

“Yes!” was the quick, almost feverish, 
reply. 

‘‘Come with us, then,” Felix said. 

Then he stopped to speak to the third 
whom he had chosen—a tall, powerful-look- 
ing young man, apparently about twenty- 
five. He had a fair, smooth face, a little 
strained as though with hunger, a little reck- 
less about the mouth and eyes, a little hard, 
too, about the jaw. 

“Want a job?” Felix asked. 

“Yes!” the man answered, almost fiercely. 

“Come with us,” Felix answered. ‘You 
see, there are two others of you. I want 
three altogether. Please follow us across to 
the club there.” 

Felix and his friends reentered the club, fol- 
lowed by the three men. They led the way 
into a small room on the ground floor. Felix 
placed three chairs in a row, and bade the 
men sit down. Then he rang the bell. 

“Presently,” he said to them, ‘‘I am going 
to give you something to eat. First of all, I 
am going to give you a cup of coffee. Then I 
will tell you what this job is.” 

“Ts it something I can do?” the young man 
asked eagerly. 

“And I?” the older one exclaimed. 
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“T will do it,” the boy muttered, ‘‘ what- 
ever it is, if there’s money to be earned!” 

Felix smiled at them encouragingly. “It 
will be the easiest thing in the world,” he said. 
‘“‘We shall leave you for five minutes while 
you drink your coffee. I will tell the waiter 
to bring you some rolls withit. Afterward 
you shall have something more substantial.” 
” They went out into the hall and entered 
the smoking-room. Richards was laughing 
softly. 

‘‘My dear Felix,” he said, ‘‘you are the 
strangest mortal I ever met. There is no end 
to your experiments, but some day I think 
there will be an end to your optimism. How- 
ever, why should I grumble?” he added, 
lighting a cigar. ‘‘I am going to make fifty 
pounds—fifty pounds, that is, I suppose, less 
the cost of the dinner, which I shall have to 
stand you.” 

“It’s a foolish bet, Felix,” the younger man 
declared. ‘‘There aren’t many of those fel- 
lows hanging about unless there is a reason 
for it.” 

“You don’t believe that a man can have 
ill luck, then?” Felix asked. 

“Not to that extent,’? Andrewes answered. 
“Odd bits of bad luck we all have now and 
then, but the man who’s sober and honest, 
and who wants work, gets it. That’s my ex- 
perience, anyway.” 

Felix smiled. “‘My young friend,” he 
said, ‘‘as you have been down from college 
only a year, and spend half of your time in 
town, I don’t believe you know a thing about 
it. As for Richards, well, he has formed his 
opinions and I have formed mine. We shall 
see. I think we can go back to them now.” 

“Fortunately,” Richards remarked, “there 
was nothing worth stealing in the room, or I 
think it very doubtful whether we should find 
them there.” 

They were sitting just where they had been 
left. In front of each was an empty cup and 
an empty plate. Felix sat upon the edge of 
the table, a few feet away from them, 

“Look here,” he said, ‘‘I will tell you what 
I want you todo. I have three letters which 
I want delivered, one in London, one in 
Kettering, and one in Cambridge. These 
letters each contain a small sum of money, 
which I wish conveyed to the person to whom 
the letter is addressed. I shall give you your 
train-fare, and enough money for all your ex- 
penses. All that I ask is that at exactly this 
time, or as near it as possible, the day after 
to-morrow, you bring me back, from the people 
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to whom the letters are addressed, a reply, 
and I shall then give you each a sovereign. ” 

They were all clearly puzzled. The elderly 
man looked at him blankly. 

‘Perhaps I ought to explain,” Felix con- 
tinued, feeling for the first time a little diffi- 
dence, ‘‘ that this offer of mine is the result of a 
bet. It doesn’t make any difference to you, 
does it? All you have to do is to take the train 
to the place the letter is addressed to, and 
bring a reply back to me. It’s easy work, 
and you will be well paid for it.” 

The elderly man and the boy rose to their 
feet eagerly. 

‘Are the letters ready ?” the former asked. 

“Will there be enough money for the 
night’s lodging?” the boy demanded. 

“Plenty,” Felix answered. ‘‘While you 
sit there, 1 am going to write the letters.” 

The third man rose to his feet. There was 
something in his eyes which Felix did not 
altogether like. His lips were tightly drawn, 
and for the first time his unusual height 
seemed to become noticeable. 

‘““So this is a bet, is it?’ he asked, ‘‘a bet 
upon our honesty ?” 

Felix assented gravely. ‘‘One of my 
friends,” he said, ‘“‘has offered to wager me 
fifty pounds that I could not select three men 
from among you out there who would per- 
form an errand like this honestly. I have 
accepted his bet. I have chosen you three, 
and I am quite sure that you will deliver your 
letters, bring me back the receipts, and earn 
the sovereigns which I promise you.” 

‘And what about the fifty pounds that you 
win?” the man asked calmly. 

“That is my business,” Felix answered. 
“Tt has nothing to do with you. Will you 
take your letter?” he asked. 

The man hesitated. ‘‘ Yes, I'll take it,” 
he answered shortly. 

Felix went to a writing-table. He wrote 
three letters, and in each, without any con- 
cealment of the fact, he placed two five-pound 
notes. Then he sealed and addressed them, 
and took them back to the waiting men. 

““Now listen,” he said. ‘If you cannot 
find the persons to whom these letters are ad- 
dressed, you can bring them back here. 
To-day is Monday. I shall expect you here 
on Wednesday afternoon between four and 
five o’clock. I am going to give you each a 
little more than you should need for your ex- 
penses. You can tell me what you have 
spent, and we can arrange for the balance.” 
He placed a letter and two sovereigns in the 
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hand of each one of them. The boy and the 
gray-bearded man grasped theirs eagerly and 
went out with scarcely a word. The other 
one lingered. 

“You don’t ask for any »romise from us ?” 
he asked. 

““No,” Felix answered. 
goes without saying.” 

“Mind, I give none,” the man said. “I 
do not promise to return. I do not promise 
that I will not steal the notes which I saw you 
place in this letter.” 

“Tf you do so, it will be dishonest,” Felix 
said. “I can only say that I hope you will 
do nothing of the sort.” 

The man wheeled about without a word 
and left the room. Richards, who was sitting 
in an easy chair, slapped his knee and burst 
out laughing. 

“You silly ass, Felix!” he exclaimed. 
‘Eighty-six pounds you have thrown away 
this afternoon. Eighty-six pounds! Well, 
all I can hope is that you will learn a little 
wisdom from it.” 


‘The promise 


At a quarter to four on Wednesday after- 
noon, Felix drove up in his motor-car and 
entered the club. ‘‘Anyone been asking for 
me?” he inquired of the doorkeeper. 

“No one special, sir,” the man answered. 
““Mr. Andrewes and Mr. Richards said that 
they were in the smoking-room when you 
came in.” 

Felix nodded, and joined his friends. 

“‘T’ve ordered the dinner,’’ Richards said. 
“T suppose we may as well have it to- 
night.” 

“Certainly,” Felix answered; “only I am 
not at all prepared to say that I shall not be 
host. Wait a moment.”’ 

He sent a message down to the doorkeeper 
that anyone who asked for him should be 
admitted. 

“In the meantime,” Richards remarked, 
“we'll have a rubber of bridge.” 

At six o’clock Felix sent down another mes- 
sage, but the doorkeeper announced that no 
one had inquired for him. At seven o’clock 
he asked again, and met with the same reply. 
At eight o’clock they sat down to dinner. 
Richards raised his glass and proposed a 
toast. 

“This is my wish for you,” he said, “that 
to-night’s lesson may teach you to keep your 
head from the clouds. ” 

“And your feet upon the earth,”” Andrewes 
echoed. 
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Felix sighed. “I am disappointed,” he 
admitted simply. 


“Tt’s just about a year,” Richards re- 
marked, turning away from the club window, 
“since our friend Felix looked down into the 
square there and made the most ridiculous 
bet that was ever proposed. ” 

“Three days before Christmas, wasn’t it ?” 
Andrewes remarked. “How the fellows did 
chaff him for weeks afterward!” 

“He is an impossible person,” Richards 
declared. ‘He needed just such a lesson as 
that. I only wish, for his own sake, that he’d 
learn a little common sense in the manage- 
ment of his business. ”’ 

Andrewes nodded sympathetically. 
doing over well, is he?” 

Richards sighed, but made no answer. 
Almost at that moment Felix entered. Some- 
thing of the old blitheness seemed to have 
gone from his manner. He looked much 
older, and there were lines in his face. 

‘Cut in for a rubber of bridge, old chap?” 
Andrewes asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” 
“Anything you like.” 

A servant from below came up with a let- 
ter upon a tray. Felix opened it listlessly 
enough, but as he read his face changed. He 
sat suddenly up in his chair. Something of 
the old enthusiasm lit up his features. 

“Listen, Andrewes!” he exclaimed. “ Lis- 
ten, Richards! I want to read you this letter.” 

“Tt’s from one of the three?” Richards 
exclaimed suddenly. 

“Tt is,” Felix admitted. “It’s from the 
middle-aged man—the one with the iron-gray 
beard. His name is John Elwick. Listen 
to what he says: 


“Not 


answered. 


Felix 


“33 High Street, Barnet. 

“<Str: I write you these few lines at last with 
much misgiving, and yet I cannot keep silence any 
longer 

“*Vou will doubtless remember who I am. A 
year ago you gave me a letter to deliver at an ad- 
dress in Kettering. I went there and found that 
there was no such place and no such person. 
I knew quite well what I ought to do—to go 
back to you and help you to win your bet. I 
didn’t do it. I will tell you the truth. I was very 
angry. I had had a hard struggle, fighting against 
misfortune year after year. I have a wife, who has 
been my devoted companion, and who on the day 
I saw you was practically dying of starvation. I 
thought of her. I thought of my long fight against 
ill luck. And I thought of you, with your com- 
fortable life and wealthy friends, to whom the suf- 
ferings of such as myself had become a jest. Never 
before had I dene a dishonest act, but I did one 
then. I tore open your letter, and found, as I had 
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expected, nothing but the two five-pound notes. I 
sent for my wife, and I came to this place in search 
of work. I had had a small drapery business until 
I lost it through no fault of my own, and with your 
ten pounds I bought a share in a very small busi 
ness in a side street here, from a man who was con 
sumptive and could not work it himself. 

“‘Now I come to the strange part of this. Once 
when I was in a situation I saved sixty pounds. I 
bought a business with it, and I worked, I and my 
poor wife, till we were shadows, and it was all in 
vain. We lost our money, and I came to be what 
I was when you found me. Now, with this ten 
pounds which I stole from you, I made money from 
the first. Nothing could go wrong with me. I 
have moved three times during these twelve months, 
into larger premises. My wife is restored to health. 
I am sure now of a living for the rest of my days. 

“A week ago, for the first time, I told my wife 
the truth about that ten pounds—there was a dis- 
tant relative from whom I had sworn that it had 
come. A few nights ago, as I say, I told her the 
truth. It is she who has made me do this. I send 
you back your ten pounds, with interest, and the 
address at which I live is at the head of this letter. 
If you think it worth while, you can send me to 
prison. You know my story, and from what I re- 
member of you, you did not look like a man who 
would be too severe upon his fellow creatures. Let 
me off, sir, and send me a line to set our minds at 
ease. If it is any pleasure for you to know it, that 
ten pounds has been the making of me, and saved 
my wife’s life. 

“*T am, sir, 
“*Your obedient servant, 
““*JoHN ELWICK.’ 

“What do you think of that?” Felix ex- 
claimed breathlessly. 

Richards laughed. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘“‘I 
should call it a lucky theft.” 

“T don’t care what you call it,” Felix de- 
clared, rising and making his way to the 
writing-table. ‘I’m thankful now that I 
made the bet, and I’m thankful that I lost it. 
I shall write and tell the poor fellow so to- 
night.” 

“What about the other two?” Andrewes 
asked. 

“A young man is in the hall, wishing to see 
you, sir,” the servant who had brought up 
the letter announced. 

Felix went down-stairs. From the first, he 
had a presentiment as to whom it would be. 
A tall, ungainly figure was waiting in the hall. 
Felix threw open the door of the strangers’ 
room and bade him enter. Then he pulled 
up the blind and shook his head sadly. 

“Well,” he said, ‘what have you come to 
say?” ; 

“T’ve come to see,” the boy said sullenly, 
hanging his head, “whether you can’t do 
something for me.” 

Felix shook his head slowly. He was an 
optimist, he had been an enthusiast all his 
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days, but there are things which no man can 
mistake. The boy who stood before him 
bore, in his face and attitude and manner, 
every sign of evil. His hair was close 
cropped; his speech was sullen, almost de- 
fiant; his eyes were shifty; his clothes were 
ragged and untidy. 

“Why should I do anything for you?” 
Felix asked. 

‘* Because it was you that made me a thief,’ 
the boy answered. ‘I wasn’t much of a 
chap, but I’d never stolen before until you 
planted that silly trick on us. I dunno what 
the other two did. I know I just took out 
those two five-pound notes, and went for 
having a bit of fun. I’d starved long enough. 
When it had gone I stole more. I’ve been in 
prison twice. Give us something, guvnor, 
to help me along.” 

‘Until you can find an opportunity to steal 
again?” Felix asked quietly. 

‘“‘T’ll make a fresh start,” the young fellow 
whined. 

Felix rang the bell. There were limits even 
to his optimism. ‘You can go,” he said. 
‘“*T have nothing for you.” 


’ 


Felix knew that he was ruined. He sat in 
his office, and looked at the figures which 
a sympathetic but plain-spoken accountant 
had just laid before him. 

“T am very.sorry, Mr. Felix,” the latter 
said. ‘‘There is nothing for it but to call a 
meeting of your creditors at once. I should 
advise your doing so without any delay. 
Times have been bad, and there has been no 
one in your business who seems to have got a 
proper grip of things. You have given away 
a great deal more than you could afford, if 
you will allow me to say so—not only of your 
money, but of your time and thoughts. The 
result, I am afraid, has been disastrous. ”’ 

“Tf you will come back in an hour, Mr. 
Malcolm,” Felix said, ‘‘I will tell you exactly 
what I propose to do.” 

Mr. Malcolm took up his hat and went out. 
As he left the office, a tall man pushed his 
way in, followed by a protesting clerk. 

“T cannot see anyone to-night,” Felix 
said, rising to his feet. 

“You will see me,’ the newcomer an- 
swered. ‘I shall not keep you long.” 

Felix was suddenly silent. It was the 
third man. He signed to the clerk to close 
the door and leave them. 

“Well?” he said. 

The newcomer took a seat. 
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“You re- 
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member me?” he said. ‘‘My name is John 
Watts.” 

“T ‘remember you,” Felix answered. 
“Have you brought me back my ten 
pounds ?” 

“Tt would serve you right,” John Watts 
said slowly, “if you never saw that ten 
pounds again. I am not sure that it would 
not serve you right if I took you by the 
shoulders and shook you. Do you know that 
you made a thief of me?” 

“T deny it,’”’ Felix answered. _ “‘I put you 
to a test, and you failed.” 

“Tt was an unfair test,” John Watts said. 
‘“Never mind, I made a deliberate choice. 
The fates had been against me all my life, 
though I had played the game straight. I 
thought I’d try my luck a little differently. 
I have done fairly well,”’ he continued, “‘and 
so have you.” 

“So have I?” Felix repeated. 

“Ves,” John Watts answered. “I was an 
honest thief—I will say that for myself. You 
and I went into business together over in 
Mexico. You’ll know all about it later. 
We’ve done well.” 

“Oh! Have we?” Felix asked. 

“T put your ten pounds together with 
my muscle and experience,” John Watts 


said, ‘‘but where the luck came from God 
only knows, for I’ve had the wickedest luck of 
any man that ever breathed—I should say 
that we had.” 

“You are not talking nonsense by any 
chance, are you ?” Felix asked. 

“You may call it nonsense if you like,” 
John Watts said, “‘but the fact remains that 
you and I are the owners of the Infanta Silver 
Mine, and if you like to take three hundred 
thousand pounds for your share, you can 
have it to-morrow. I’m not selling mine.” 

““You’re mad!”’ Felix faltered. 

“T’m not nearly so mad as I was at you 
once,” John Watts said, ‘but I think we’d 
better shake hands and forget it. My 
lawyer’s down at the hotel. You’d better 
put on your hat and come along with me. 
He’ll show you just how things are. But 
first of all, let me ask you this. What became 
of the other two?” 

Felix told him. John Watts nodded 
thoughtfully. 

“‘Well, after all,” he said, “‘twe of us were 
honest thieves. I’m not sure that you didn’t 
win your bet.” 

Felix arose with sparkling eyes. “We'll 
call in at the club and find Richards,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Come on.” 


Faith am Creed 





By. Mary White Slater 


WE live by faith, chafe as we will at creeds, 
Working the plow of Law to fill our needs, 
Sleeping like children though we toss and sigh, 
Rocked in our cradled swing across the sky. 


We read in every sunset’s line of gold, 





Sunrise shall come: the glorious fact is old, 
Still, like young children fearful of night’s gloom, 
We wait the moon’s pale rise, the star’s white bloom. 


Whether we mock or pray or wondering scan, 
Or dare to measure God and show his plan, 
Back of our blunderings stand Love and Pain, 
And our still faith in Law’s eternal reign. 


Whoever waits upon to-morrow’s sun 

Trusts God unconsciously. And everyone 
Who hopes gives hostage to the future’s thrall, 
And by that hope declares his faith in all. 
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who spoke, erst- 
while importer of 
pearls, whom I had 
rescued from incar- 
ceration after an 
opium-den raid by 
the San Franciscan 
police. “A pipe! Elust fora pipe. Yes, it is 
well you can speak our tongue—how else could 
Itell you thetale yousohungertohear? A son 
of Han will never master your rough, harsh 
English croak. I will not talk Pidgin, as did 






] Twas Lei Po Tsein 


the white brutes at the jail to me, ere your 
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heaven-blest excellency thence freed me. For 
coolie curs and the mongrels was Pidgin 
made, not for them that speak as speaks our 
emperor. My father was a mandarin, and 
his seat was by the river Min. Hence by 
right I wear the triple coral button. The 
day I followed the sun from the soft East 
unto the bitter West—fall it accursed from the 
cycles of years! It was here, even here, and not 
the length of three streets from this room, that 
I met the sum of all earthly beauty, Chee Faloh, 
and was unhappy for always. But, no, no! 
There was happiness in the heart of me when 
my eyes drank in the beauty of Chee Faloh. 
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‘Now with clearness and sharpness comes 
the past before me—the past that I never 
remember at other times. Now I remember 
and am restless, am mournful. When the 
sweet spirit of the pipe-smoke sings to me he 
leads my soul from out the dusky valley of 
earth to wander in the hills 
of heaven. I have not 
tasted, not smelt, not seen 
the breath of a pipe since 
yestereven. The black dog 
Wong Fo will not give me 
of the juice—he that licked 
the refuse-dust from my 
sandal-tops when I was 
rich, he, the speckled 
spawn of a dry leper, 
denies me now! Money 
he would have, so money 
must I get. 

“Your divine excellency 
has said I shall have none 
till I tell of what brought 
me to this. Then, when 
your excellency has given 
money to the unworthy 
shoe that loves your foot, 
it is not of Wong Fo I 
shall buy, but of old Lee, 
though he be a Taoist. 
His opium is best; his 
place is nearly by the arch 
where Kwong Loo the 
ancient crouches—the for- 
tune-teller, who is stone- 
old; he has sat there for- 





Then shall I let him smell the gold your 
worship is to give me—how will he sing, fawn, 
and flatter! Of devils the nature is such, and 
of Kwong Loo. This will I do with the gold 
your excellency is to give me, for once your 
excellency told me that men in the East give 
you gold for the tales you 
write. So I that give you 
the tale am to have gold 
—to smoke and to live. 
“My heart cries out for 
Chee Faloh, the loveliest, 
as the heart of the fallow 
doe for her estray kid. It 
was on the Plaza, on Ports- 
mouth Square, as I came 
from the ships of the pearl- 
fishers, that I first saw 
Chee Faloh. The sun 
shone upon her beauty 
and her beauty no less on 
him. On the bench, be- 
neath the eucalyptus, sat 
her mother and sister to 
right and left and Chee 
Faloh a jewel between. 
The gods had sent her 
before me, so that I might 
love her, her alone and 
never a woman again. 
“Words make not the 
beauty of woman, and I 
speak vainly. Yet was her 
beauty more than the lily’s, 
the rose’s, or than all the 
precious stones. Her hair 
was black and bright as 


ever, and his feet have inane ne 
worn hollows in the pave- T 7 Buddha’s eye, with wim- 
stone, deep to the ankle. , i= ee ples and tires of gold and 


Your excellency having 
given me silver, to Lee 
shall I go—or is it gold, 
perchance, you are going 
to bestow on me, your 
footstool? With the gold 
I shall go to Lee, and as I pass Kwong Loo 
he will glare through his glasses at me, sharp 
with his anger-red eyes. Devil’s eyes they are, 
never shutting. Then he wil! grunt thus: 

‘““*Ugh! Here comes that beast-fool of a 
Lei Po Tsein—comes like a loadless mule, 
comes empty in mind and purse, comes fit 
to spurn and spit at! Avaunt, you fool, that 
threw away all for the sake of a simpering 
girl! Avaunt! Cast not your shadow on the 
just and wise.’ 

“Thus will the gray old badger bait me. 





‘“THERE WAS EVER THE LEAN, 
DARK, SLINKING SHADOW OF 
YUEN KAI BEHIND ME 


pearls; her dress was vari- 
hued as the glistening male 
bird of paradise. Her feet 
were small as the paws of 
the mountain-cat, and 
they pattered and tripped 
over my leaping heart. 

“Thereafter no day dawned but I walked 
and waited by the eucalyptus, and when I 
saw her not day was night. Chrysanthemums, 
rock-lilies, and lotuses I brought and gave 
her. Then she smiled as smiles the summer 
moon upon the azure waters where the white 
egrets sail by the emperor’s palace at Peking. 
Her father was a silk-merchant, but no silk 
of his was so fair as Chee Faloh. Chief of the 
Tai-ping tong was he, our enemies. For this 
was I forbidden his house and his daughter’s 
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hand, though I was young and wealthy—I 
that still am young but poor. Yuen Kai was 
his choice—a dog unworthy the blessing. But 
Yuen Kai was of his faith and of his tong—a 
tea-merchant, but evil in Omito’s eye. 

“Kwong Loo, the fortune-teller, told me 

Yuen Kai loved the 
younger daughter, 
and I rejoiced, for it 
was the elder one I 
loved. How could it 
be known till the par- 
ents had proclaimed 
it? With us, all is 
secret till the bride is 
veiled. If I looked 
upon Chee Faloh, 
then Yuen Kai 
frowned darkly; if 
on her sister, even 
so. The mother and 
sister of Chee Faloh 
were always at her 
side; little I could 
speak to her. My 
servants tended my 
trade, while I walked 
happy in her foot- 
steps. There was 
ever the lean, dark, 
slinking shadow of 
Yuen Kai _ behind 
me, and his deadly 
eyes burned into my 
back, as he crept sullenly by the doorways, 
his hands muffled in his sleeve, gripping 
dagger and pistol. I laughed, for love in the 
heart of a young man permits not fear to 
enter. 

“Many goodly and costly gifts I sent Chee 
Faloh by old Fo, my servant—golden gifts or 
of ivory, jasper, sandalwood, or pearl. She 
smiled and made me happy, while Yuen Kai 
frowned, making me more happy. 

“One eve I sent her by Fo a flowering 
lotus-plant in a dragon-jar—a lotus in flower, 
whose petals were not so white nor smooth as 
her silken hands. Fo came smiling back and 
brought me a package, wrapped in satin, 
bound by a golden cord, and I gave him a 
gold piece. A servant of Chee Faloh’s father 
had given it to him at the threshold, saying 
it was with the favor of his young mistress. It 
was tea, rich and rare, the leaf’s heart, such 
as is grown only for the emperor. My soul 
Was a singing fire of joy. With my own hands 
I brewed a little of the tea, a very little, so 
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that it might last me long, for it was precious 
unspeakably—coming from the hands of Chee 
Faloh. 

“Then I drank it down—to the last drop 
I drank it. It was as no other tea I had yet 
tasted, and I have tasted all the tea that grows 


from Ningoota to 
Kesho. It was sweet 
and fragrant, but in 
the last drops ran 
the bitterness of ox- 
gall. I spat, Ichoked. 
More loathsome was 
it than when your 
people mix cows’ 
milk and cane-sugar 
with your tea. There 
was poison, serpents’ 
poison, there. 
‘*Sick with fear 
and pain and the 
fever that fell over 
me, I lay down upon 


my couch. With 
venom like a wild 
beast in my veins, 


with madness sitting 
on my brain, from 
the lapse to the full 
of the moon I lay 
there. Never van- 
ished from the spin- 
ning ceiling the face 
of Chee Faloh, at day 
like a blooming flower, a star of flame at 


THE LAST 


WAS AS NO OTHER 


night. The doctors came flocking with po- 
tions and poisons, dragons’ teeth, tapir’s 


hide, and turtle-shell and others, but by the 
will of the gods I was left to live. Slowly the 
evil spirits left my body. My ears that had 
been bursting with the howlings of hell heard 
the sweet sounds of the world again. 

“On the third day of my turning, in the 
ninth hour of the morning, as I lay still and 
stretched my arms in the sun and Fo, like a 
woman, worked about me, the sounds of 
hautboys, cymbals, and tom-toms entered the 
bamboo shutters. 

***Go to the casement, and tell me what 
is there,’ said I to Fo. 

‘**Wedding guests,’ said Fo, at the slits. 
‘Moncius guard us!’ he cried. ‘The groom 
is the very servant who gave me that tea! He 
smiles this way.’ 

“T leaped to the window to see, but 
the train had turned the corner. Voices 
spoke in the bright street below of the 
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wedding of Yuen Kai and Gooy Ying’s 
daughter. 

‘*‘Kwong Loo, reverend sage,’ I called 
down to one who was creeping past like a 
tortoise, ‘tell me which daughter.’ His red- 
rimmed eyeballs turned upward, like the 
blind dragon’s that lowers over the theater. 

“““Go, you Buddhist sheep,’ grunted Kwong 
Loo, ‘ask your god. Yet this much will I tell 
you. It is the one that was born a woman.’ 

‘**Ts it the sister of Chee Faloh?’ I called 
again, but my voice was drowned in the laugh 
from the crowd. 

“Back to my bed I crept, away from the 
sun-life of the world, in doubt, despair, and 
deep hate of Yuen Kai. Had Yuen Kai 
stepped between me and the light of my 
soul, as the base earth steps between 
the sun and moon? 

‘“Quickly I commanded Fo: 
‘Follow to the house of Gooy Ying 
and mark well which of his two 
daughters wears the veil. _If it be 
the younger one, then run with 
speed to the jeweler’s—to Kee 
Chang—and with this money get 
the turquoise earrings I once showed 
you. ‘These must I send her ere 
she steps over the charcoal brazier 
at the house of Yuen Kai. But if 
it be the elder sister, the beautiful 
Chee Faloh—you know her well—then, Fo, 
you have no need of haste, but go buy for 
me a good white silken cord of a finger’s thick- 
ness and bring me that.’ 

“Fo left for the house of Gooy Ying, and 
in his absence there came the Most High of 
our tong, the Reverend Chief and Caster of 
the Fates—these be his titles. 

‘*‘Worshipful Ruler,’ I cried, but, frown- 
ing, he broke my welcome thus: 

‘*‘Lei Po Tsein, your sickness has endured 
too long. There is work for you to do. The 
ka-pue in Omito’s temple has decreed it to 
you and your hand. Are you zealous for our 
cause, then grow well with speed. Are you 
brave, then shirk not the task. Zealous and 
brave we found you; can you be faithful too ?” 

‘**Tell me of the work, O Father, and it is 
done. By Omito have I sworn, by him I 
shall act.’ 

‘**The heads of the Six have decreed that 
the families of Gooy Ying and Yuen Kai must 
not be bound and allied by marriage. Much 
evil is there in it for the Six Companies. The 
marriage cannot be cut off, it is too late; it 
must be undone. The ka-pue has fallen, and 
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the task is yours. In a month must the daugh- 
ter of Gooy Ying wear white, a widow.’ 

‘““Head and Heart and Hand Most Potent 
of us all, say which daughter it may be!’ 

‘“‘T know not. What matters that to 
you, Lei Po Tsein? Nothing. Only her 
husband concerns you. Here are your 
orders—behold the sacred seal. In Buddha 
prosper and succeed! Farewell.’ 

‘‘So he left me, and then the mother in my 
blood made me a woman, aghast to trembling 
and weak. The sickness was yet in me. 

“Fo came back with the silken cord, and I 
knew what I might have sooner known. Over 
their eyes the cue of all lovers is bound mani- 
fold. I took the cord from Fo, who left me, 
and long I lay upon my back and looked upon 
the lantern-hook in the ceiling. 
Strong was the hook and had borne 
a man’s weight easily. Was not all 
at hand and my reason great? 

“The rope for my death and the 
orders for the death of Yuen Kai! 
Hard was the choice. Yet my duty 
and my oath, yea, and my hate, was 
vaster and cried louder than my 
desire and despair. I thought no 
more of the hook, the rope, nor of 
my death, but ever and ever I 
thought of Chee Faloh and of Yuen 
Kai, the base, who wedded her. 

“In three days I arose with the dry ashes 
of the fever still in me. I was still weak, but 
my fury was a torch of bitumen. In the 
sleepy silence of the dark night my guardian 
joss set his lips to my ear, telling me it was 
Yuen Kai, the spare-ribbed dog, that poi- 
soned me. He in the body and Chee Faloh 
in her mind were against me. I arose, I say, 
and with fingers ague-shaken gathered a 
handful of the tea and ran to old Kwong Loo 
in Spofford Alley, for he has skill in poisons— 
taught him by devil-witches. He snuffed the 
tea into his nostrils and then spat. Then he 
chuckled and fixed me with his raw eyes. 

‘**What poison do you find?’ I asked. 

‘‘‘What money shall I find?’ he rasped, 
chuckling in his throat. I had failed to feed 
him with money—he was like those boxes I 
have seen down-town, wherein you white ones 
pen your devils to make them sing or play 
when a coin is thrown into the slot. Such was 
Kwong Loo. Therefore I threw him a piece, 
and the devil spoke: 

“<The poison I cannot find, for god Lau- 
tsze is angry now, but the tea is from a chest 
that was stolen from the emperor. Yuen Kai, 
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of all in town, alone has such tea in—perish 
uncoffined, Buddhist beast! Leprosy rot you! 
Fall into hell and split on the Mountain of 
Naked Knives!’ 

“Qyer the bald head of Kwong Loo the 
tea ran rustling down into the neck of his 
gabardine, because, for joy of discovering the 
poisoner, I had blessed him with the tea. 
Kwong Loo and his demons cursed, yet I 
laughed and left. 

“Yuen Kai must die. He had poisoned me, 
he had married Chee Faloh, our tong had 
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fish; drank not of pipe-water, but only strong 
samshu for the space of three days. In the 
corner of my chamber I mused for hours upon 
the killing of Yuen Kai. Upon many excel- 
lent ways I mused, but of all one was most 
excellent. 

“There was a Manchurian woman, a slave, 
that Yuen Kai had bought of her father, a 
pipe-smoker. She loved Yuen Kai, and so 
when the Christian missions stole her she 
ran away and came back to the rat-hole that 
was her dwelling. Bohi was her name. She 





‘* “TELL ME OF THE WORK, O FATHER, AND IT IS DONE. 


BY OMITO HAVE I SWORN, 


x 99 


BY HIM I SHALL ACT 


doomed him. Shame of me, for that I thought 
of that last, and of revenge before duty! 

“T had two weapons then: a short sword 
of whose blade the steel was lapped a million 
times in the forging—Ning Kuan had made 
it, Ning Kuan, armorer of Peking—and a 
dagger whose edge severed a standing hair. 
Its point was a needle. The haft was bronze, 
the demon Death wrestling with a human 
soul, both standing entwined upon the hilt, 
and the legend was that the dagger would 
never slay him that had once borne it. Our 
tong do never use the pistol, as cowards do 
that fear the eyes of their man—craven high- 
binders that shoot from deep doorways in 
dark alleys by night. Dagger and hand- 
sword I would use to hunt the lean werwolf, 
Yuen Kai. 

“Tate nothing save rice and dried flounder- 





was fair and thought herself beloved of Yuen 
Kai, she being but a slave. It was before he 
married—before he—married—Chee Faloh. 
Then the bleeding heart of Bohi burst, 
crushed and broken like the jeweled vase of 
Fuh-ke-lung, that took ten thousand years to 
make. For is not a woman’s love as precious 
a thing as that—even of such a woman as 
Bohi? 

“To Bohi I went the seventh morning and 
found her red with woe and drenched with 
tears. With potent words I fanned her into 
hatred against Yuen Kai, into death-hatred, 
as I saw by her hands, which opened and shut 
like the cormorant’s talons. Then with false 
love and golden money I made her as bees- 
wax or potters’ clay, shapen to my will. I 
bade her send for Yuen Kai to come that 
night, as were she dying. 
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‘But you will not kill him here?’ asked 
Bohi, her arms upon my own, in the way of 
fearful women. 

‘«‘Nay, not here; we shall talk of tea. But 
see you wheedle his weapons from him, as 
though in play.’ Then I caressed her and 
departed, while Bohi in the afternoon garbed 
herself in her richest robe and dressed her 
hair and made her white face like the sun- 
daughter’s. 

“On Dupont Street Yuen Kai passed me, 
and my heart grew a flaming coal. The thin 
dagger in my sleeve came slipping fondly 
along my skin, hungry, longing to bite Yuen 
Kai. The sword under my tunic was hot and 
thirsty for his blood—for every drop of the 
poisoned tea ten drops of his blood. I thought 
this—and smiled in the face of Yuen Kai. 
Two hatchetmen of his tong came close be- 
hind him—his guard. Pock-pitted was one 
and a shriveled rat, but the other a giant, a 
Kim Tatar from the Hurkas Valley—an ele- 
phant. The stars of the city police shone in 
the press of the blue blouses, so I knew it was 
wisest to wait till night and Yuen Kai came 
to Bohi’s dwelling in Brenham Place. 

“Till draw of dusk I wandered through the 
lanes and alleys by Portsmouth Square, and 
under the eucalyptus I went to sit where she 
had often sat before the dog Yuen Kai came. 

“There was once a forgotten 
tamarind-tree that grew high on the 
very northern edge of Ortous Desert, 
and ever he sighed and he dreamed 
and he nodded his head to the south 
where grew, far off in the gardens of 
Lienhiva, a sweet and slender date- 
palm. By day, by night, he dreamed 
and sighed, sighed and dreamed, till 
his life-breath was overcome by the 
simoom and his trunk was sore and 
thin and his leaves fell one by one, 
and he said as he saw them fall, ‘ It 
is of thee I dream, thou date-palm 
in the south; it is for thee I die, but 
thou knowest it not.’ 

“Buddha is good, is great, yet so 
was my pain, and as deep as dolor- 
ous, said my heart, for I was that 
tamarind and Chee Faloh that palm. 

“To Bohi’s house I went when 
the time came, leaving the sheaths 
of my knives at home—they ever 
go lost in fight. Fair Bohi that 
evening was as the white moon in 
the deep heavens is fair. 

‘*‘Daughter of the lotus,’ said I, 








‘let your pomegranate lips tell me whether he 


that has wedded the daughter of Gooy Ying’ 


has yet come?’ Her eyes grew small with 
hate, and fire brightened in them, as she 
answered he was not yet come. Never too 
soon a man to his death! Thus I played 
with her love and her hate, that were so pro- 
found and vast. 

“There fell a hard footstep upon the flag- 
stone before the door. I hid behind the 
dragon-screen. Yuen Kai came through the 
door in haste, with harsh anger in his voice, 
cursing Bohi because she had called him, and 
shaking her. 

‘**You lie, painted cat, you lie in saying 
you were ill!’ and then he smote her upon the 
mouth that smiled. Bohi clasped her arms 
around him and slipped her hands to his 
weapons, pistol and knife, and whisked them 
out and threw them on the floor by the screen, 
which was my signal. Yuen Kai swore and 
stooped for them, but I reached from behind 
the screen and drew him back by the cue, 
which I severed from his head. Bohi bolted 
the door and snatched the weapons up. Yuen 
Kai howled like a dog that is lashed, for his 
cue was gone, and he saw death in my eyes. 
The gods preserve the cues of the just; he 
that enters death without it is damned, on 
earth there is no loss so terrible as that. 

“With his own cue I whipped 
him over the face—deep was the 
disgrace! He howled again and 
gnashed his teeth and called on all 
his gods. With smiles and slowness 
I drew forth the death-warrants and 
saw him blanch, ‘whiter than their 
whiteness. 

‘“*Vuen Kai, you have often 
sought me, for I have seen you 
follow me. I am here, Yuen Kai. 
Have you more tea about you— 
from the emperor’s chests? For I 
will drink a cup with you, Yuen 
Kai, a farewell cup. My tong has 
sent me to say you are wanted in 
hell, and you must know, Yuen 
Kai, that it is I, and no other, who 
is to send you thither. Yes, I, Lei 
Po Tsein, drank your tea, yet live 
to see you die.’ 

‘My left hand flashed the dagger 
and my right half drew forth the 
short sword. The shine from the 
red roof-lantern danced upon the 
steel, which cried, ‘ Free me, master.’ 
Yuen Kai fell upon the floor in the 
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terror of death. The devil in him held his 
tongue, so words came not from him. Like 
a slave he groveled and groaned and tore the 
rush-mats with his nails and crawled to the 
feet of Bohi, seizing her robe-hem. Her foot 
spurned his hand. 

“Dragging himself before her he cried: 
‘Forgive, Bohi! Forgive and succor me! O 
Bohi! Bohi! Let me not be slain in the house 
I gave you! For I loved you! Oh, sound the 
clan-cry! Save me, Bohi, save me, for I loved 
you! I love you still!’ 

_ “Terrible it was to hear. I saw Bohi melt 
like wax at his implorings—her rage and 
vengeance melted. Such is the nature of 


women, turning, changing, like flags turned 
by winds, when words play on their hearts. 
“ ° . r 
So with swiftness I struck down at Yuen 


“YUEN KAI SWORE AND STOOPED FOR THEM, 
SCREEN AND DREW HIM BACK BY THE CUE, WHICH I SEVERED FROM HIS HEAD’ 





BUT I REACHED FROM BEHIND THE 


Kai with the poniard. Bohishrilled and Yuen 
Kai shrieked and I cursed as my steel but 
frazzled his blouse—his cold flesh shrank 
small from the blow. Ere I could slay him 
with the sword Bohi locked her white arms 
around me, binding my own to my side, and 
begging mercy for him. I threw her sideways 
off, yet in that space Yuen Kai rose cowering, 
with eyes wide and white, and fled through 
the rear door that gave from the room. 

‘“‘He fled fast as one who knows the way, 
and with fury I followed after. Into the laby- 
rinth ran the way and was lost. Steadily the 
floors fell down, slippery and slant. Ever 
downward, ever swifter through the doors 
and tunnels, I ran. Steps there came, some- 
times one, sometimes a score. There were oil- 
vessels burning by the many doors, or in the 
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dead rooms or the blind passages. And al- 
ways the picture of Tau looked down above 
the lamps, never the face of Buddha. But 
on‘ Buddha I called long and loud to help 
me find Yuen Kai, whom I must kill. On 
Buddha I called and on Shang. Buddha 
heard me. As I stared upon the darkness, 
Yuen Kai flew panting through a side way 
and his heart-beat sounded like a tom-tom. 
‘Coward! Coward!’ shouted his heart. I 
stretched out my arms to seize him, but 
he passed me so close that the flapping of 
his tunic fanned my face. I followed on his 
heel, through the solid night, like the god 
Lo Keang when he scourges the demons 
through hell-caverns. Yuen Kai heard me 
and prayed to Tau, who was deaf. Through 
the lanes and limbs of the labyrinth, over and 
up and down, he went, and I followed. 

“Knows your excellency of the labyrinths 
of the tongs? From block unto block, under 
the sidewalk, under the sewers, for five 
stories downward in the earth they lie. Won- 
ders your excellency why our town stretches 
not outward beyond our streets, as we num- 
ber more? We strike downward and build 
under and hence seem ever the same. In the 
first passages live beggars, work-coolies, and 
there are many pipe-rooms and rooms for 
fan-tan. In the second dwell the Buddhist 
devotees in their locked cells. In the third the 
lepers lie, the dry lepers and the wet. And 
below these the still labyrinths of the tongs, 
your excellency. 

“Yuen Kai fled like a rat, while I came on 
like the wind behind him, creeping or stoop- 
ing or worming along the way. There was no 
sound save our 
panting, the 
drumming of our 
hearts, and the 
frightened bam- 
boos creaking 
under our san- 
dals. Foul and 
heavy was the 
air, a stench in 
the nostrils and 
fit for the dead. 
Over our heads 
rolled the world 
and the world’s 
life, and under 
our feet blazed 
hell—nearer to 
hell were we than 
to the world. In 








““HE FLED FAST AS ONE WHO KNOWS THE Way, 
’ 
AND WITH FURY I FOLLOWED AFTER 


the horror there, with faintriess and with fury 
overcome, I called: 

‘“*“Vuen Kai! Yuen Kai! Yuen Kai! 
Stand and I will spare you.’ But my voice 
was a whip to his legs, and he ran like a hound 
slipped from the leash. Still I hung upon his 
heels, as the hooded falcon upon the wing 
of the screaming swamp-cranes.- ‘Into the 
demon-damned night, into the reeking dark, 
I stormed down a corridor and then ran 
heavily into a warm and living form standing 
against the wall. I recoiled and was about to 
sweep forward and sink my. blade into that 
unseen flesh when a hand grasped my own. 
I seized it and dragged the person forward 
into the light from a dying lamp. It was Bohi. 

‘**How came you here?’ I cried. 

‘**By other ways, winding and roundabout,’ 
she said. 

‘““‘Where is Yuen Kai?’ I asked, and 
cursed her. 

‘*She pointed to a door. I burst it open. A 
blaze of light broke upon my eyes. I reeled 
and started backward in astonishment. For 
I was standing in the temple of the Buddhists, 
and before me rose in majesty the mighty 
form of the god, carved out of silence and 
mystery. And before it, prostrate in prayer, 
lay the form of Yuen Kai, his garments 
stained and foul with the silt of the under- 
world. And by his side stood Chee Faloh, his 
wife—once my beloved. Her eyes were bent 
on mine, and they were cold as stone and as 
hard. They were like agates, like icicles. 

‘‘My dagger dropped to the floor, I stag- 
gered stupidly out from the presence of the 
calm and mystic Buddha, out from the pres- 
ence of love as 
revealed to me 
by Chee Faloh 
in her love for 
Yuen Kai. I 
passed by Bohi, 
huddled in a 
heap and weep- 
ing by the secret 
door of the sanc- 
tuary. I passed 
through the grim 
and ghostly pas- 
sages, and since 
that night I have 
walked in the 
shadow of the 
forlorn in life. 
And upon me 
has fallen the 
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‘BEFORE ME ROSE IN MAJESTY THE MIGHTY FORM OF THE GOD. AND BEFORE IT, 
PROSTRATE IN PRAYER, LAY THE FORM OF YUEN KAI. BY HIS SIDE STOOD CHEE 
FALOH, HIS WIFE—ONCE MY,BELOVED’’ 


curse of the coward from the thousand lips of _ the pipe, that builds dreams upon dreams. I 
the tongs. live in dreams, your excellency. This silver 
“There is no cheer left save the cheer of is the price of dreams.” 





Defenses 


By Charlotte Becker 


One laughed to hide her tears, and strove 
Gaily to jest— 

Since she, whose lips dared only smile, 
Knew sorrow best. 


One sighed to hide her smiles, and dared 
With tears to toy— 

Since she, who had no fear of grief, 

Was kin to joy. 





Senator Platt's Reminiscences 


of Famous Political Events 


Editor's Note. —With his retirement from the United States Senate on March 4, 
Thomas Collier Platt rounds out fifty-two years of political activity. For a score of 
years he was the undisputed * * boss” of the Republican arty in the state of New York. 
From the time he first tossed a flaming torch aloft for remont, in the campaign of 1856, 


until to-day his life has been a stormy one. Every political battle-field i in the last half- 


century has seen his standard planted 1 in the thickest of the fight. Perhaps the three reatest 
things i in Platt's political career were his alliance with Conkling i in the fight on Corfield 
and their joint resignation from the Senate, his fight for the gold-standard plank i in the 
St. Louis platform in 1896, and the forcing of the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt for 
the vice-presidency, an act which, through the agency of the bullet of Czolgosz, made 
Roosevelt President with all consequent occurrences. rough physical feebleness Senator 
Platt did not feel able personally to write his recollections, but what is here set down was 
written at his suggestion and under his supervision by a lifelong friend. Frequently the 
senator brushed aside the sequence of the narrative and took the tale into his own hands, 


as will be seen where he has asked that he be quoted directly. 


ARTOONISTS and critics 
prone to depict Senator 
Thomas Collier Platt as the 
devil himself, wearing hoofs 
and horns and robed in fiery 
red, are doubtless unaware 
that he sang his way into 
politics. It was in the Fre- 
mont campaign of 1856 that 
young Platt entered politics 
by the musical route. He 

and some of his fellows formed the Fremont 

Glee Club. Nightly they clambered aboard 
hay-racks, carry-alls, or any other available 

vehicles, and went about the counties of Tioga 
and Tompkins chanting the virtues of the 

Pathfinder, and telling the people in canticles 
or verse why Fremont should be President 
of the United States. Brandishing a tuning- 
fork, Platt marked time with it, down—left 
—right—up, while his brethren ground out 
political ballads. The ballads of that cam- 
paign are preserved in the glee-book, the front 
page of which is reproduced with this article. 

The “Battle Hymn of the Republic” is 
closely associated with Senator Platt; it is 
his favorite song, and while it was not 
written until after the Fremont campaign, 
in later battles the thin voice of the senator 
made valiant effort to produce the volume 
of sound the song demands. At the dinner 





in honor of Senator Platt, given by the Amen 
Corner in 1902, upon his reelection to the 
Senate, the aged senator sang a verse of this 
song and was cheered to the echo. 

Passing quickly over Senator Platt’s early 
life, we find him elected to the office of 
clerk of Tioga County in 1859. He was 
nominated for Congress in 1870, but declined 
to accept the nomination because he was 
pledged to Jeremiah W. Dwight, and by his 
withdrawal forced the nomination of Dwight. 
In 1872, however, he was nominated and 
elected and again in 1874. 

It was upon his arrival in Washington 
that Platt first met Roscoe Conkling, with 
whom he was to be so closely allied and with 
whom he later so bitterly quarreled. Here 
is what Senator Platt says of Conkling: 

“Conkling was a cold, austere man. He 
made but few friends, but those few stuck 
to him as long as he would stick to them. I 
was at first greatly impressed with and stood 
in awe of Conkling, particularly after listen- 
ing to the volleys of invectives hurled by the 
Oneida statesman at the late James G. Blaine 
during the memorable quarrel between those 
giants in politics and in oratory. I soon came 
to know him, however, admired him and 
followed him in the Forty-third and Forty- 
fourth Congresses.” 

Senator Platt further says that Conkling 
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was not much of an organizer, though he 
could and did lead magnificently after an 
organization had been formed. “JT had 
a capacity for organization and set to 
work solidifying the party in New York 
State.” 

The organization had been effected and 
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He paced up and down the aisle, hurling 
barbed epithets at the President, and clothing 
Curtis with sobriquets, such as the “ Man- 
Milliner,”’ which stuck to him to his dying 
day. Platt, too, fought valiantly in behalf of 
the principle that an administration should 
have some concern for the party organiza- 


THOMAS COLLIER PLATI 


the party was in good shape in 1877 when 
George William Curtis, then editor of Har- 
per’s Weekly, who was acting as spokesman 
for President Hayes, made a fight upon the 
organization in the Rochester convention. 
Allied with Platt were Conkling, Chester A. 
Arthur, and Alonzo B. Cornell. Conkling led 
the fight. He was never in more superb form. 





tion, and the Hayes-Curtis forces were de- 
feated. Two years later, Conkling, Platt, and 
their allies succeeded in nominating Cornell 
for governor, and he was elected. Cornell 
then made Platt a member of the Quaran- 
tine Commission, an office which he held 
until 1888, when Governor Hill removed 
him. 
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PLATT’S FIRST GREAT FIGHT 


The first great fight of Platt’s life was in 
1880, when, following the leadership of 
Conkling, he went down to defeat with that 
famous band of “three hundred and six”’ 
who tried to force the nomination of General 
Grant. There is nothing in Platt’s career 


listened to his matchless oratory, his marvel- 
ous power of invective and satire, as he con- 
cluded his speech placing Grant in nomina- 
tion for a third term with: 


“*You ask me where he came from. 
My answer it shall be, 
He came from Appomattox 
And the famous apple-tree!’’’* 





[Extract from the Minutes. | 
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At a regular meeting of the Members of the Central - 





Fremont and Dayton Glee Club, of the City of New- 


York, H. Camp, Esq., was appointed a committee to y 
take. the necessary steps for providing the Club with 6 


, Suitable songs and music, 
At& subsequent mecting, Mr. Carhp reported that, al- 


Seahough a collection of Campaign Songs had been pub-@ 


lished,’ it was extremely difficult to procure suitable 
music; and that Messrs. Miller, Orton & Mulligan had 
proposed to issue, at their own expense, a Glee Book, 
to contain such song’, with music, as the Club might 
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select. 
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éf. Messrs. M., O. & M. was accepted, and 


Mr. Camp imatrucied to superintend the preparation 
and publicktion of the book. Py 
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FRONT PAGE OF PLATY’S OWN COPY OF THE *‘FREMONT AND DAYTON 
GLEE BOOK,” USED BY HIM IN THE CAMPAIGN OF 1856 


that he is prouder of than to have been in this 
fight and to have stood for General Grant. 
Conkling’s great ability was never more 
apparent than in this fight to overcome the 
prejudice of the people against a third term. 
“T remember,” says Senator Platt, “that 
Conkling was a colossal figure in that con- 
vention. I never appreciated him more than 
when I saw his tall, majestic, panther-like 
figure and his historic Hyperion lock, and 


There was a huskiness in the senator’s 
throat and moisture in his eyes when he 
described the mad scene that followed 
the presentation of Grant’s name by Conk- 
ling. 

Defeated in the convention, Platt returned 


*There has been much discussion as to the exact 
words used by Conkling in this verse, but Senator 
Platt says that he carefully noted it at the time, and 
that this is an exact quotation. 
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BIRTHPLACE OF THOMAS C. PLATT, OWEGO, NEW YORK 


to New York much dejected. The New York 
organization was in chaos; the leaders re- 
ceived the news of Garfield’s nomination 


resentfully. They be- 
lieved Garfield would 
try to destroy the New 
York organization. 
Garfield heard of the 
defection in New York 
and sent for Conkling. 
Upon his return from 
the conference at the 
home of the presidential 
nominee, Conkling told 
Platt that Garfield had 
promised to recognize 
the New York organiza- 
tion if elected. Platt 
said, “Do you believe 
him?” to which Conk- 
ling replied, “No, but 
we will try him out.” 
Garfield was elected, 
and history tells of the 
war he made against 
Conkling and Platt. 
The presidential 
campaign of 1880 was 
scarcely over when Platt 
was urged to become 
a candidate for United 


States senator. 





THOMAS C. PLATT 
When leader of the Fremont Campaign 
Glee Club, 1856, at the 
age of twenty-three 


He at first refused, because 
of business interests, but finally deferred to 
the wishes of Conkling and Vice-President 


Arthur, and after a bit- 
ter contest was elected. 
It was in this struggle 
that the term “Stalwart” 
was first used. Platt 
was the candidate of 
the “Stalwarts,” and 
nothing pleased him 
more than the mes- 
sage from Conkling in 
which he said, “I 
congratulate the 
Republican party of 
the state of New York 
on the choice of a sen- 
ator who never apol- 
ogized for being a ‘Stal- 
wart.” 

Platt took his seat in 
the Senate on the last 
day of President Hayes’s 
administration, and 
on the day Garfield 
was inaugurated, 
March 4, 1881, he and 
Conkling called upon 
him. They were received 
with cordiality and de- 
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parted from the White House convinced 
that the contract made at Mentor would 
be fulfilled. Within a few weeks, however, 
the President transmitted to the Senate 
the nomination of William H. Robertson, of 
Westchester County, for collectorof the port of 
New York. He had picked out Conkling’s worst 
enemy and named him for the most lucrative 
office in the state of New York. Conkling was 
furious. He said that the pledge was broken 
and it was open war on the organization. 


sidered it a gratuitous insult to the New 
York state organization. I walked over to 
Conkling and said, ‘I shall send my resigna- 
tion to Governor Cornell to-night.’ Conkling 
turned to me and replied, ‘ Don’t be too hasty 
about this matter, young man.’ We then 
went to the rear of the Senate chamber and 
talked it over. Conkling insisted that we 
should wait, and fight it out in committee, 
to which the nomination of Robertson had 
been referred. I replied, ‘We have been so 





ROSCOE 


CONKLING 


For many years the close ally of Senator Platt 


It was in this fight that Platt gained the 
sobriquet of “‘ Me Too,” his opponents assert- 
ing that he merely followed Conkling’s lead 
in resenting the affront offered them by the 
President. That this was unjust Platt asserts, 
and these are the facts as vouched for by him. 
Instead of being a parrot-like follower Platt 
led. He says: 

“T went to the Senate desk and got the 
document nominating Robertson. I con- 


humiliated as United States senators from 
the great state of New York that there is but 
one thing for us to do—rebuke the President 
by immediately turning in our resignations, 
and then appeal to the legislature to sustain 
us.’ I induced Conkling to join me in offer- 
ing our joint resignations, and that night the 
papers were forwarded to Governor Cornell 
by special inessenger.”’ 

Conkling and Platt returned to New York 
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Sunday, May 21. There they met Vice- 
President Arthur, John F. Smyth superin- 
tendent of insurance, State Senator Robert 
H. Strahan, Speaker George H. Sharpe, 
Stephen B. French, Louis F. Payn, and A. B. 
ohnson. This conference decided that Platt 
and Conkling should seek immediate re 
election, as the legislature was then in session. 
Conkling protested against the decision, but 
finally agreed to it. Platt did not wish to 
make a fight, but when told that the integrity 
of the organization demanded it, he con- 
sented to do so. 

Payn proved himself a prophet. He warned 
both Conkling and Platt that they would be 
defeated. Speaker Sharpe admonished Payn 
that he was wrong. Payn predicted that 
while he and other friends were still battling 
for the organization Sharpe would desert 
them. Payn was right. Sharpe went over to 
the opposition, who by this time were dubbed 
the “Half-Breeds.”? Conkling and Platt were 
both defeated, and with the help of the Gar- 
field administration Warner Miller and 
Elbridge G. Lapham, after two months of 
struggle, were chosen to fill their places. 

Conkling’s pride was hurt by the disaster 
whiclr befell him. He gradually relinquished 
his interest in politics and returned to the 
practice of his pro- 
fession, in which he 
shone _ brilliantly, 
and before his tragic 
death in the bliz- 
zard of 1888 he had 
amassed a comfort- 
able fortune. 

-latt tried to 
hold the organiza- 
tion together, but 
the warfare be 
tween the “Stal- 
warts” and the 
“Half-Breeds”’ had 
so disrupted the 
party in the state 
that in 1882 the 
Democrats elected 
Grover Cleveland 
governor by about 
two hundred thou- 
sand majority. 

Arthur, who suc- 
ceeded Garfield as 
President, refused 
to remove the men 
appointed by his 
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MR. PLATT WHEN A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
IN 1873 











MR. PLATT IN 1888 WHEN FIRST ACKNOWL- 
EDGED ‘‘BOSS’’ OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY IN NEW YORK STATE 


former chief, and the disorganization of the 
party went on. Platt’s utmost efforts failed 
to change Arthur’s policy, and Platt, as a 
measure of retalia- 
tion for disrupting 
the party in New 
York, went to the 
Chicago convention 
in 1884 prepared to 
fight Arthur, who 
was a candidate for 
the presidential 
nomination. 

It was in this 
convention that 
Theodore Roosevelt 
first came to the 
front as a political 
leader. George F. 
Edmunds, of Ver- 
mont, was the choice 
of George William 
Curtis, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Warner 
Miller, and other 
leaders, who were 
then fighting the 
organization, of 
which Platt had 
been made spokes- 
Platt had to 


man. 
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fight to be elected a delegate to the conven- 
tion, but having won this struggle he was 
face to face with the question as to whom he 
should support, Edmunds or Blaine. Arthur 
he considered impossible, owing to the fact 
that the organization had forced the nomina- 
tion of Arthur for vice-president, and that 
Arthur, upon his succession to the presidency, 
had declined to recognize his old friends. He 
was in a pecul- 

iar position: he | pee~« 

disliked Ar- ; 
thur, the fac- 
tion in the 
party opposing 
him was sup- 
porting Ed- 
munds, and 
Conkling was 
bitterly op- 
posed to 
Blaine. 


THE BREAK 
BETWEEN 
PLATT AND 
CONKLING 


Just before 
departing for 
the convention 
Platt called 
upon Senator 
Conkling, 
whom he as- 
tounded by 
saying: “IT am 
going to Chi- 
cago to fight 
for the nomi- 
nation of James 
G. Blaine. 
What do you Let 
think of that ?” t Pe 
Conkling was 
struck speech- 
less. Whenhe [_ 
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This caused a break between Platt and 
Conkling, but Platt at least had the satisfac- 
tion of having assisted at the defeat of Arthur 
and Edmunds. 

The defeat of Blaine only made the fight 
between the two Republican factions in the 
state more bitter. The ‘‘Stalwarts” and the 
‘‘Half-Breeds” were at each other’s throats, 
but in 1888 Platt controlled the organization, 
and the dele- 
gates went to 
| the Chicago 

convention un- 
i pledged to any 
%. | candidate for 
President. At 
this conven- 
tion, after vot- 
| ing for Chaun- 
cey M. Depew 
the delegation 
swung to Har- 
| rison, and Har- 

rison was nom- 


|; inated and 
| elected. Platt 
believed that 


Harrison would 
select him as 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, but 
President Har- 
rison never 
made such an 
offer, and Platt 
became very 
bitter against — 
him. In 1890 
the friction be- 
tween Plattand 
Harrison had 
become so 
acute that Sec- 
retary Blaine 
tried to allay it 
and succeeded 
in having Har- 


finallyregained tintype taken at Brighton Beach wn 180) 
his speech he MR. AND MRS. THOMAS C. PLATT rison offer Platt 
the minister- 


exclaimed: 
“Well, Senator Platt, you are about to do 


what I could not bring myself to do. You 
know what Blaine did to us.” ‘‘ Yes,” Platt 
Ed- 


replied, “‘but Arthur has deserted us. 
munds is the choice of the most offensive of 
our New York foes. Blaine is to be preferred 
to either of them. Anyway, our friends insist 
upon my supporting him.” 


ship to Spain, a post which Platt declined. 
The quarrel between Harrison and Platt 
caused Platt to join with Quay, Clarkson, 
and others in an attempt to defeat Harrison 
in the 1892 convention and nominate Blaine. 
They were unsuccessful, and Harrison was 
nominated, although he was beaten at the 


polls. 
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By the election of Morton as governor in 
1894, Platt regained the state for the or- 
ganization and went to the St. Louis conven 
tion in 1896 nominally supporting Morton 
for the nomination for President, but really 
for Reed. It was in this convention and in 
this campaign that Platt performed what he 
considers his greatest public service. He 
asserts that it was his insistent demand that 
forced the gold plank into the St. Louis plat- 
form. McKinley had wavered on the sub 
ject, and Hanna was using a policy of ex 
pediency, being 
for gold in gold 
states and silver 
in silver states. 
The New York 
state convention 
had declared for 
the gold stand- 
ard, and Platt 
fought for it in 
the St. Louis 
convention. It 
is a matter of 
history that the 
plank went into 
the platform and 
that Platt was 
one of its most 
earnest advo- 
cates. 

McKinley 
took office, and 
the war with 
Spain was on. 
In the mean- 
time, Frank S. 
Black, as gov- 
ernor of New 
York, was being 
bitterly attacked, 
and the organi 
zation was again 
endangered. 
Platt was look- 
ing for some one to save the situation. At 
this juncture Roosevelt, who had resigned as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy to go to the 
front, came back covered with military glory, 
and Platt sent Lemuel E. Quigg to Mon- 
tauk Point, where Roosevelt was camped 
with his spectacular troop, to see him. 

“Would you accept the nomination for 
governor ?” asked Quigg of Roosevelt. 

“Would 1?” said Roosevelt. ‘I would 
be delighted.” 
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THEODORE 


ROOSEVELT 


When he first came to the front as a political leader at the 
Republican convention of 1884 
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‘Then count on Senator Platt’s supporting 
you. Come to the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
see him,” said Quigg. 

Roosevelt went to the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
He had a long talk with Senator Platt, and 
they buried past differences. Then, just on 
the eve of the state convention, the friends 
of Governor Black threw a bombshell into 
the Platt-Roosevelt camp. They dug up an 
affidavit made by Theodore Roosevelt, in the 
course of his term as Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, in which, to avoid payment of taxes 
in the state of 
New York, he 
declared that 
Washington was 
his legal resi- 


dence. Things 
were in a tur- 
moil. Senator 


Platt sent out a 
hurry call for 
Joseph H. 
Choate, Elihu 
Root, Chauncey 
M. Depew, 
Judge George 
W. Ray, and 
other lawyers. 
In telling of this 
danger and the 
way it was 
passed Senator 
Platt prefers to 
use his own 
words. He says: 


ROOSEVELT’S 
INELIGIBILITY 
FOR THE 
GOVERNORSHIP 


“During the 
fall of 1898 the 
candidacy of 
Theodore 
Roosevelt for 
the governorship of New York was projected. 
It will be remembered that while that candi- 
dacy was in process of development the op- 
ponents of his nomination became apprised 
of the fact that during a previous year, when 
Mr. Roosevelt was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, he had sworn off his taxes in New York 
on the theory that he was a resident of the 
District of Columbia, and was therefore in- 


eligible for the governorship of the state of 


New York. Presuming that these opponents 
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of his nomination would use this fact in the 
approaching state convention to his detri- 
ment, I called a meeting of my friends and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s friends, at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, to consider methods of meeting the 
expected attack upon his eligibility. Mr. Root 
was one of those present at this meeting; so 
was Mr. Roosevelt. 

“While this meeting was being held a 
committee representing the opposition to 
Mr. Roosevelt, headed by Mr. Lauterbach, 
called in my rooms at 
the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
I left the assemblage of 
my friends and went to 
mect this committee. 
They had with them Mr. 
Roosevelt’s affidavit of 
his non-residence in the 
state of New York, which 
they asked me to read 
and explain how, in the 
face of such a declara- 
tion, it would be possible 
to proceed with the plans 
for his gubernatorial 
nomination. Lacking 
any other expedient, I 
informed them that if 
they were possessed of 
all the facts they would 


SEN. MARCUS A. HANNA 


Leader of the administration forces 
in 1900, who at first opposed 
Roosevelt for the vice- 
presidency 


JAMES G. 


The support of whom by Senator Platt 
in the campaign of 1884 caused 
the break with Conkling 



















view the matter differently, and that later I 
hoped to be able to apprise them of such 
facts. 

‘“T then rejoined my friends in another 
room and reported to them what Mr. Lauter- 
bach and his associates had presented for my 
consideration. At this juncture Mr. Roose- 
velt took me aside and said, with a trepida- 
tion I had never before and have never since 
seen him display, ‘I cannot remain in this 
fight; I must withdraw from the race.’ His 
desire to withdraw was 
made apparent to every- 
one in the room. The 
fatal effect of his with- 
drawal was to me so 
manifest that I replied: 
“You must not withdraw. 
You must trust to me to 
solve this problem and 
elect you governor of the 
state.’ In order to em- 
phasize my determina- 
tion and to restore his 
courage, I said, with 
brutal frankness, ‘/s the 
hero of San Juan a cow- 
ard?’ He replied, with 
his customary vehe- 
mence, ‘No, I am not a 
coward.’ 


BLAINE 


GEN. FRANCIS V. GREENE 


Who, in Roosevelt’s behalf, tried 
to prevent his nomination 
for vice-president in 
1900 











MENU OF THE FAMOUS “‘AMEN CORNER 
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DINNER OF 1902 


At which Senator Platt sang a verse of his favorite song, “* The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic ” 


“We then resumed the discussion of meth- 


ods of procedure, and, at my suggestion, Mr. 
Root went to Massachusetts, where Mr. 
Choate was sojourning, in order to obtain 
from Mr. Choate his views in the premises. 
The meeting then disbanded and was re- 
sumed at Saratoga some days later, where 
the Republican state convention was assem- 
bling. 

“At this second meeting there were present 
Mr. Root, Mr. Depew, Frank Hiscock, George 
W. Ray, myself, and others. Mr. Root re- 
ported to me that Mr. Choate had expressed 
the opinion that the case was hopeless, and 
added, for himself, that he had grave doubts 


of the possibility of making a successful con 
tention in Mr. Roosevelt’s favor. He said 
that Mr. Choate expressed the further opin- 
ion that the only hope of success lay in forc- 
ing the nomination through the convention 
by sheer weight of numbers. 

“T asked him if he had mentioned the 
matter to anyone else, to which he replied 
that he had not done so. I asked him to 
refrain from doing so; told him that the plan 
to nominate Mr. Roosevelt must be carried 
through at all hazards, and that he must ap- 
pear before the convention on the following 
day and make the argument in favor of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination. 
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““The gentlemen then addressed themselves 
to the task of formulating arguments that 
could be presented to the convention in sup- 
port of Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination. Mr. 
Ray probably adduced the principal argu- 
ments upon which, on the following day, Mr. 
Root made his famous speech in support of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy and eligibility. 
This task Mr. Root performed so exceedingly 
well that the opposition to the nomination of 
Mr. Roosevelt was effectually quelled; and so 
effective were the arguments of Mr. Root that 
the Democrats, in the campaign which fol- 
lowed, never so much as broached the subject 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s alleged ineligibility.” 

Immediately upon taking office Governor 
Roosevelt began to clean house in a way 
that angered the 
machine _ politi- 
cians, though he 
never completely 
severed friendly 
relations with 
Senator Platt. 
When the 1900 
convention came 
many were de- 
manding that he 
be nominated 
for vice-presi- 
dent in order to 
get him out of 
the state. Sena- 
tor Platt has 
been accused of 
‘shelving 
Roosevelt in this 
manner. He de- 
clares, however, 
that the need of 
the party was 
paramount with 
him, and that he felt that the national ticket 
should be strengthened. He tells the condi- 
tions and story in his own way: 


HOW ROOSEVELT WAS MADE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


“‘T might be accused of telling tales out of 
school should I divulge the details of that 
campaign entirely, but I will say that as the 
time approached for holding the Republican 
national convention at Philadelphia, in 
1900, it became apparent that the adminis- 
tration forces, headed by the late Senator 
Hanna, would oppose the nomination of 
Theodore Roosevelt for the vice-presidency. 








SENATOR PLATT WITil HIS FAVORITE GREYHOUNDS 


I believed that the death of Vice-President 
Hobart had weakened the Republican party 
and that some strong, popular personality 
should be added to the ticket to be nominated 
in 1900; and I firmly believed that the virile 
personality of Mr. Roosevelt, supported by 
his .war-record in Cuba and by his adminis- 
trative record as governor of New York, 
would add great strength to the national 
ticket that year. 

“T went to Philadelphia firmly imbued 
with this belief and resolved to exert myself 
to the utmost to accomplish such a result. 
My resources were: somewhat reduced by 
the fact that on the afternoon upon which I 
left for Philadelphia an accident had re- 
sulted in my breaking a rib. Notwith- 
standing this 
disability, I took 
the train for 
Philadelphia, ac- 
companied — by 
Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Depew, and 
Mr. Odell. Up- 
on reaching 
Philadelphia I 
was promptly 
interviewed — by 
the late Senator 
Quay, who be- 
lieved as I did, 
that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. 
Roosevelt for 
Vice-President 
of the United 
States was a 
party necessity. 
We agreed to 
combine our 
forces for the 
accomplishment of this end; but since we 
were greatly outnumbered by the adminis- 
tration forces some strategical operations were 
deemed advisable in order to demoralize and 
if possible disorganize the administration op- 
position to our plan. Accordingly Mr. Quay 
let it become known that he intended, upon 
the assembling of the convention, to offer a 
resolution reducing the representation in the 
convention of certain Southern states upon 
the basis of the voting population. A large 
measure of the strength of the opposition 
lay in the South, and the proposition of 
Senator Quay created great consternation in 
the administration forces. 
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“While they were engaged in efforts to 
combat such diminution of their strength, we 
were busily concentrating the votes of the 
New York and Pennsylvania delegations 
and such other delegations as were uncom- 
mitted upon the vice-presidency. Senator 
Quay’s task was easier than mine, for the 
reason that the Pennsylvania delegation was 
a practical unit upon the proposition, while 
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preceding the meeting of the convention. 
The Roosevelt sentiment was gradually de- 
veloping strength, and Mr. Quay and I were 
becoming greatly encouraged, when, on the 
afternoon before the convention met, Gen. 
Francis V. Greene, a close friend of Mr. 
Roosevelt, and himself a passive candidate 
for the nomination, came to my room for 
the purpose of dissuading me from further 





THEODORE 


ROOSEVELT 


Who in spite of himself was nominated for the vice-presidency by Senator Platt 


that of New York was divided, first, by the 
unalterable opposition of Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self to his nomination, and, second, by the 
aggressive candidacy of Timothy L. Wood 
ruff, of Brooklyn. : , 

_ “It is hardly worth while to elaborate the 
incidents of the first few days of the canvass, 
because they were overshadowed by two or 
three occurrences of the greatest significance 
and importance which followed in close suc- 
cession during the few hours immediately 





effort in Mr. Roosevelt’s behalf. 
his arguments until he startled me by stating 
that Mr. Roosevelt had a few moments pre- 
viously given to the newspapers an interview 
in which he stated positively that he would 
not accept the nomination—that his closest 
and most valued friends had advised against 
his being a candidate and he had definitely 
made up his mind not to be. 


Pennsylvania, accompanied by 


I resisted 


“At this juncture Senator Penrose, of 
John P. 


heal an 
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Elkin, of that state, entered my room and 
announced that the Pennsylvania delegation 
had just caucused and had voted with 
practical unanimity to support Mr. Roose- 
velt for the vice-presidency. I pointed to 
General Greene and said, 

“This gentleman, who is a close friend 
of Governor Roosevelt, has just informed me 
that the governor has given to the news- 
papers a statement to the effect that he will 
not accept a vice-presidential nomination.’ 

“Senator Penrose said, ‘He had better go 
back to the governor and tell him it is high 
time he learned who his real friends are.’ 

“That night the New York delegation held 
its caucus. I was unable to attend, owing 
to my injury. 

“While the caucus was taking place, I 
sent my secretary to Senator Hanna, asking 
him to visit me in my parlor. Senator 
Hanna responded to the call, and we two 
alone discussed the situation. At first Sen- 
ator Hanna obdurately opposed my efforts 
to convince him of the party necessity of 
nominating Mr. Roosevelt, but finally I won 
him over to my idea, and he left my room 
promising to issue that night a public state- 
ment that, in his judgment, ‘ Mr. Roosevelt 
should be the candidate of the convention.’ 

“This promise he faithfully kept, and 
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THE WHITE HOUSH RACE. 
Aim.—Camptown Races. 
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There’s an old Gray Horse, whose name is Buck, 
The mus - tang colt is stroug and young, 





Chorns. 
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Da da, da da, His dam wes fol - ly, and his 
Da da, du da, Hie wind ie svund, and his 
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from that moment the nomination was as- 
sured. While this was taking place, how- 
ever, the New York delegation was caucus- 
ing down-stairs. Mr. Roosevelt reiterated 
his decision not to be a candidate. He was 
followed by several speakers, some favoring 
his nomination and others favoring other 
candidacies. Among the latter was Mr. 
George E. Waldo, of Brooklyn, who spoke 
earnestly in favor of the nomination of Mr. 
Woodruff. A lull followed his remarks, 
broken by Senator Depew, in the chair, who 
said, ‘All in favor say Aye.’ There were a 
few uncertain ayes. ‘Those opposed will 
say No.’ There were no noes. ‘Carried,’ 
said the chairman. The delegates looked at 
one another in astonishment. None of them 
knew what the delegation had voted’ for. 
Mr. Odell turned to those on his right and 
said in a voice heard by at least ten dele- 
gates, ‘What have we voted for?’ Mr. 
Waldo said, ‘We have voted to nominate 
Woodruff.’ So the announcement went 
from the room that ‘the New York delega- 
tion was pledged to vote for the nomination 
of Mr. Woodruff; but unfortunately for them 
Senator Hanna simultaneously expressed the 
opinion that Mr. Roosevelt was ‘the candi- 
date of the convention,’ as the events of the 
next day proved him to be.” 
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2 The old Gray Horee is a well-+mown back, 4 
Du da, du da ; B 
He's long been fed at the public rack, * 
Du da, du da day. 
The Mustang is a fall-blood colt, ¢ 
Du da, du da; 
He cannot shy he will not bolt, 
Da da, du da day. 
Cno,—We're bound to, &. ; / 


8 The old Gray Horse, when he ies te trot, 
a de, ; 
Goes round and round iu the same old ft, 


Du da, du de day. 


Tho Mentang goss oF killing pete, : as, 


He’s bound to win the four mile race. 
Du da, du da day, 
Cho.—We're bound to, &c. 


4 Then do your best with the old Gray back,” 
Deda) dada: 


‘The Mustang Colt will clear the tra, 
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da, da da day. 


Cno,— We're bound to work all ni 
Breve beeps te wate cies 
i 2B vet my money on the B z Colt, 
iat Mow’d better not vet on the Gray. 
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Completion 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


WHEN I shall meet God’s generous dispensers 
Of all the riches in the heavenly store, 
Those lesser gods who act as recompensers 
For loneliness and loss upon this shore, 
Methinks abashed, and somewhat hesitating, 
My soul its wish and longing will declare, 
Lest they reply, “There are no bounties waiting; 


ements 


Then shall I answer: “ Yea, I do remember 
The many blessings to my life allowed. 

My June was always longer than December: 
My sun was always mightier than my cloud. 

My joy was ever deeper than my sorrow, 
My gain was ever greater than my loss; 

My yesterday seemed less than my to-morrow, 


“T have known love in all its radiant splendor; 
It shone upon my pathway to the end. 
I trod no road that did not bloom with tender 
And fragrant blossoms planted by some friend. 
And those material things we call successes, 
In modest measure crowned my earthly lot. 
Yet was there one sweet happiness that blesses 
The life of woman, which to me came not. 


“I knew the hope of motherhood. A season 

I felt a fluttering heart beat ‘neath my own. 
A little cry—then silence. For this reason 

I dare to you my only wish make known. 
The babe who grew to angelhood in heaven 

I never watched unfold from child to man, 
And so I ask that unto me be given 
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“All womankind he meant to share its glories: 
He meant us all to nurse our babes to rest, 


Else why the wonder of a woman’s breast ? 
He must provide for all earth’s cheated mothers 


And with my son there must be many others, 
My spirit children, who will claim me here. 


gaa 


“Fair creatures by my loving thoughts created, 
Too finely fashioned for a mortal birth, 

Between the borders of two worlds they waited 
Until they saw my spirit leave the earth. 

In God’s great nursery they must be thronging 
To welcome me with many an infant wile. 

Now let me go and satisfy this longing 

To mother children for a little while.” 





We gave on earth your portion and your share.’ 
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The crown looked always larger than the cross. 


That: motherhood which was God’s primal plan. 


To croon them songs, and tell them sleepy stories, 


In his vast heavens of shining sphere on sphere. 
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=| I was the time of the blos- 

soming of the wistaria. Over 

in fair Japan the imperial- 

purple clusters were droop- 

ing from the roofs of the tea- 

gardens and the walls of the 

emperor’s palace, and here in Aunt Jane’s 

garden they hung over the rickety trellis that 

barely supported the rich weight of the royal 
flowers. 

Aunt Jane gazed at them with worshipful 
eyes. “It’s been fifty years this spring,’ she 
said, ‘“‘since I planted that vine. It took it 
five years to come into bloomin’, so I’ve seen 
it bloom forty-five times, and every time I 
see it, it looks prettier to me. I took a root 
of it along with me when I went to Lexin’- 
ton to visit Henrietta, and the gyardener 
planted it by the front porch so’s it could 
run up the big pillars. That’s the difference 
betwixt my gyarden and Henrietta’s: she has 
a gyardener to plant her flowers, and I do 
my own plantin’; and I can’t help believin’ 
that I have more pleasure out 0’ my old- 
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fashioned gyarden than she has out o’ her 
fine new one. Flowers that somebody else 
plants and tends are like children that some- 
body else nurses and raises. I raise my 
flowers like I raised my children, and I 
reckon that’s why I love ’em so. It’s a curi- 
ous thing, child, the hold that flowers and 
trees has on human bein’s. You can move 
into a house and set up your furniture and 
live there twenty years, and as long as you 
don’t do any plantin’ you won’t mind 
changin’ your house any more’n you mind 
changin’ your dress. But you jest plant a 
rose-bush or a honeysuckle and then start to 
move, and it’ll seem like every root o’ that 
bush is holdin’ you to the place, and if you 
go you’ll want to take your flowers with you, 
jest like grandmother took her rose when she 
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moved from old Virginia to new 
Kentucky.” 

She paused to look again at the 
splendor of grace and color that 
spring had brought to the old gar- 
den. No wonder we have patience 
totread the ice-bound paths through 
the winter, when we know what lies 
attheend. A gentle, reverent wind 
arose, and the long rich tassels of 
bloom vielded themselves to its touch and 
swayed to and fro like majesty acknowledg- 
ing homage, while, bolder than the wind, a 
mob of democratic bees hummed_ noncha- 
lantly in the august presence, and gathered 
honey as if a wistaria were no more than a 
country clover-field. 

“Henrietta was tellin’? me,” continued 
Aunt Jane, “that over yonder in Japan, 
when the cherry-trees and this vine come 
into bloomin’, everybody takes a holiday 
and turns out and enjoys the flowers and the 
sunshine. And I says to Henrietta: ‘That’s 
no new thing to me, honey. I’ve been doin’ 
that all my life.’ I like housekeepin’ as well 
as anybody, but when spring comes and the 
flowers begin bloomin’, a house can’t hold 
me. There’s one time o’ the year, about the 
middle o’ May, when it’s all I can do to keep 
myself inside the house long enough to do 
the cookin’ and wash the dishes. I ricollect 
the first spring after we was married, Abram 
said one day that he had bread and butter 
and pinks for breakfast, and bread and but 
ter and roses for dinner, and bread and but- 
ter and honeysuckles for supper. You know 
that question in the catechism, ‘What is 
man’s chief end?’ Abram said once he be- 
lieved I thought woman’s chief end was to 
make flower-beds and plant flowers, and 
says I, ‘Yes, for that’s the best way in the 
world to “glorify God and enjoy him for- 
ever.”’ Then the Bible says, ‘Let your 
moderation be known to all men,’ and I al- 
Ways tried to be moderate about housekeep- 
in’. Sam Amos used to say that women kept 
house for two reasons; one was to please 
themselves and the other was to displease 
their husbands. Says he, ‘The Bible says 
we come from the dirt and we’re goin’ back 
to the dirt, so why can’t we live in the dirt 
and say nothin’ about it?’ Says he, ‘Give 
me three meals a day and a comfortable 
place to sleep in and let me be able to lay 
my hands on my clothes when I want ’em, 
and that’s housekeepin’ enough for me.’ I 
reckon most men are like Sam, and seein’ 
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how little a man cares about havin’ 
a house kept, it looks like it’s fool- 
ish for women to spend so much 
o’ their time sweepin’ and keepin’ 
things in order. 

‘Mother used to think I took 
housekeepin’ too easy. I ricollect 
once she was spendin’ the day with 
me and [I let a-dish fall—a mighty 
pretty china bowl with pink roses 
on it—and she begun sayin’ what a pity it 
was and how keerless I must ’a’ been to let it 
slip out o’ my hands, and I jest laughed and 
picked up the pieces and says I: ‘ Dishes and 
promises are made to break. There’s a 
time app’inted for every dish to break, jest 
as there is for every person to die, and this 
bowl’s time had come.’ And mother she 
laughed and says she, ‘Well, Jane, you'll 
never die o’ the housekeepin’ disease.’ And 
I wouldn’t be surprised, child, if my gyarden- 
in’ and my easy-goin’ ways wasn’t the rea- 
son why I’m here to-day watchin’ my flowers 
grow instead o’ bein’ out yonder in the 
old burvin’-ground with Hannah Crawford. 
Hannah took her housekeepin’ like Amos 
Matthews took his religion, and that was 
what broke her down and carried her off be- 
fore her time.” 

Clouds were floating across the sun, and a 
delicate shadow lay over the flower-beds 
around us. Aunt Jane’s eyes were on the 
distant hills bevond the budding orchard- 
trees, and I saw with delight that she was in 
the garden but not of it. A few moments 
ago the present beauty of the wistaria had 
possessed her, but now she was living in an- 
other spring. 

“Doctor Pendleton used to tell Hannah 
that her name ought to ’a’ been Martha be- 
cause she was troubled about many things,” 
continued Aunt Jane; ‘‘and it was her takin’ 
trouble over things that come near throwin’ 
her off her balance, back yonder in ’54, the 
year we had the big drouth. Maybe you’ve 
heard your grandmother tell about it, child. 
Parson Page used to say there was nothin’ 
like a drouth for makin’ people feel their de- 
pendence on a higher power, and I reckon 
more prayers went up to heaven that sum- 
mer than ’d gone up for many a year, and 
folks prayed then that never had prayed be- 
fore. A time like that is mighty hard on 
man and beast. The heavens were brass 
and the earth iron, jest like the Bible says. 
Every livin’ thing was parched up, and I 
ricollect Sam Amos sayin’ that with the cis- 
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tern and the spring dry, and the river a mile 
and a half away, for once in his life he found 
it easier to be godly than to be clean. 

“Well, about the time when everything 
was at its worst we had a strange preacher 
to fill the pulpit o’ Goshen church, and he 
preached a sermon that none of us ever for- 
got. There’s two kinds of preachers, child, 
the New Testament preachers and the Old 
Testament preachers. Parson Page was the 
New Testament kind. Sam Amos used to 
say that Parson Page’s sermons never inter- 
fered with anybody’s Sunday-evenin’ nap. 
But the minute I laid eyes on the new 
preacher I says to myself, ‘We’re goin’ to 
have an Old Testament sermon this day,’ 
and sure enough we did. He was a tall, 
thin man with the blackest eyes and hair 
you ever saw and a mouth that looked like 
he’d never smiled in his life, and when he 
walked up into the pulpit you’d ’a’ thought 
he was one o’ the old prophets sent to warn 
men of judgment to come. He read the 
twenty-first chapter of Exodus, that chapter 
that’s all about judgments and punishments, 
and then he turned over to Leviticus and 
read a chapter there about the same things, 
and then he picked out two texts from these 
chapters. One was, ‘Thou shalt give life 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for 
hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, 
wound for wound, stripe for stripe.’ And 
the other was, ‘And if a man cause a blem- 
ish in his neighbor; as he hath done, so shall 
it be done to him; breach for breach, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth.’ 

‘Well, honey, the sermon he preached 
from them two texts was somethin’ terrible. 
He begun by sayin’ that the kingdom of God 
was a kingdom of justice, that every sin 
brought its own punishment with it and 
there was no escapin’ it. He said God had 
fixed the penalty for every sin committed by 
every sinner; we couldn’t always tell what 
the punishment would be—one sinner would 
be punished one way and another sinner an- 
other way, and one would have his punish- 
ment right at once and the other might not 
have his for a great many years—but it was 
sure to come at last. He never said a word 
about the blood of Christ, and the only time 
he brought up the New Testament was when 
he told about Christ sayin’ that we had to 
pay the uttermost farthing. 

“Now, of course, child, this is all in the 
Bible, and it must be true. But then there’s 


other texts that’s jest as true and a heap 
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more comfortin’, and if Parson Page had 
been preachin’ that day he’d ’a’ taken a text 
about forgiveness and atonement; but maybe 
we wouldn’t ’a’ remembered that like we 
did the other preacher’s sermon. I ricollect 
when meetin’ broke everybody appeared to 
be laborin’ under a sense of sin, and instead 
o’ shakin’ hands and talkin’ a while, as we 
generally did, we all went home as quick as 
we could. Uncle Jim Matthews said it took 
him a week to git over the effects o’ that ser- 
mon, and Sam Amos says, ‘I thought I was 
doin’ right in lettin’ that shiftless tenant o’ 
mine off from payin’ his year’s rent, I felt so 
sorry for his wife and children; but,’ says he, 
‘in strict justice, and accordin’ to this eye- 
for-an-eye doctrine, I ought to hold him to 
his contract and make him pay.’ 

‘Well, it wasn’t long after this we begun 
to hear curious tales about the Crawford 
farm. Abram come in one day and says he, 
‘Jane, I never have believed in ghosts and 
spirits, but upon my soul,’ says he, ‘Miles 
Crawford’s been tellin’ me some things that 
make me think maybe there’s such things 
after all.’ And he went on to tell how Miles 
had had his fences pulled down, and the fod- 
der scattered all over the barn floor, and his 
tools carried off and hid in fence-corners, 
and his bags o’ seed spilled around, and he 
couldn’t tell when it was done nor who did 
it. Of course the talk spread all over the 
neighborhood, and every week there’d be 
some new happenin’, till folks began to say 
the place was ha’nted, and nobody liked to 
pass it after dark. 

“Well, one day about the last 0’ Septem- 
ber Abram went to town on some business 
or other, and I went with him. I ricollect 
the drouth had broken, and the grass and 
flowers and trees buddin’ out made it look 
jest like spring. We went joggin’ along the 
pike, laughin’ and talkin’, and as we passed 
Miles Crawford’s place we saw Miles come 
out on the front porch and look up and 
down the-road, and when he saw us he come 
runnin’ down the path and motioned to us 
to stop, and he called out, ‘If you’re goin’ to 
town tell Doctor Pendleton to come out here 
as quick as he can, for Hannah’s lost her 
senses.’ Says he, ‘She’s been at the bottom 
of all the devilment that’s been done on the 
farm for the last month, and this mornin’,’ 
says he, ‘I set a watch and caught her at it, 
and she’s crazy as a loon.’ With that I 
jumped out o’ the buggy and says I, ‘ Drive 
on, Abram; I’m goin’ to stay with Hannah 
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till the doctor comes.’ So Abram drove off, 
and I went on to the house with Miles. He 
was mighty excited and put out, and kept 
talkin’ about the trouble he’d had and 
blamin’ Hannah for it, and Hannah was 
rockin’ herself back and forth, laughin’ and 
cryin’ and sayin’, ‘An eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.’ I saw in a minute she 
was in a mighty bad fix, and I was jest won- 
derin’ what on earth I’d do till the doctor 
got there, and I put up a prayer that Abram 
wouldn’t be long findin’ him; and all at once 
I heard the sound of two buggies on the pike. 
Abram had met the doctor comin’ out to 
Goshen and turned around and come back 
with him, and the minute I saw the doctor’s 
old broad-brimmed hat I says to myself, ‘It’s 
all right now.’ That’s the way everybody in 
Goshen felt about Doctor Pendleton, for I 
reckon there never was a man that under- 
stood women like the doctor did, and he an 
old bachelor at that. I used to think it a 
pity he hadn’t married, he’d ’a’ made such a 
good, kind husband, but then, bein’ the man 
he was, he couldn’t marry.” 

There were both paradox and enigma in 
this statement, and I asked for an explana- 
tion. 
“Now, child,” said Aunt Jane, “you’re 
throwin’ me clean off the track. For pity’s 
sake, let me get through one story before 
you start me on another. As I was sayin’, 
the old doctor come, but with Miles ragin’ 
around and threatenin’ to send Hannah to 
the asylum, and Hannah cryin’ and laughin’ 
and sayin’, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth,’ and me tryin’ to pacify Hannah, 
and Abram tryin’ to pacify Miles, it was 
some time before he could come to an un- 
derstandin’ o’ the case; and when he begun 
to see daylight, he turned around to Miles as 
stern as if he was reprovin’ a child and says 
he: ‘Not another word, Miles! If you can’t 
hold your tongue go out o’ the room, for 
every time you speak you’re makin’ Hannah 
that much worse.’ And he turned around 
to me and says he, ‘Have you any idea what 
Hannah means by sayin’, “‘An eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth’”’?’? And I says, 
‘Doctor, do you ricollect the sermon that 
strange minister preached about a month 
ago?’ Says I, ‘I may be wrong, but it’s my 
belief that that sermon helped to put Hannah 
in the fix she’s in now.’ And the doctor he 


thought a minute, and then he nodded his 
head right slow and says he: ‘I remember 
that sermon. 


It was not a wholesome sort 
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of discourse for anyone to listen to.’ Says 
he, ‘It might not hurt a healthy person, but 
if there was anyone in the congregation with 
a sick mind, such a person would be injured 
by it.’ And then he says to Hannah, ‘Was 
it that sermon that put it into your head to 
tear down Miles’s fences?’ And Hannah 
laughed and wrung her hands together and 
rocked herself backwards and forwards and 
says she: ‘Yes, that was it. Miles has been 
undoin’ my work and givin’ me trouble for 
thirty-five years, and I’ve wished many a 
time I could pay him back and make him 
see how hard it was, but I couldn’t bring 
myself to do what I wanted to do till I heard 
that sermon. I found out then that God 
wanted me to pay Miles back, and I’m glad 
I pulled his fences to pieces and tore down 
the fodder and scattered the bran over the 
stable floor. Maybe he knows now how 
hard I have to work to keep house for him, 
and maybe he’ll be more keerful about lit- 
terin’ the house up and pullin’ things to 
pieces.’ Says she: ‘I work from mornin’ till 
night, but there’s always somethin’ left un- 
done. Before I git through with the break 
fast dishes and cleanin’ the house and 
churnin’ and lookin’ after the chickens it’s 
time to cook dinner, and by the time I’ve 
cooked dinner and washed the dishes and 
sewed and mended a little it’s time to git 
supper and attend to the milkin’, and I 
work from mornin’ till night, but there’s al- 
ways somethin’ left undone.’ Says she, ‘I 
believe I could ketch up with my work if 
Miles would only stop undoin’ what I do, 
but it looks like I can’t keep up any longer,’ 
says she, ‘with him workin’ against me all 
the time.’ 

“And the doctor took hold of Hannah’s 
hand and smoothed it right gentle and easy 
and says he: ‘That’s right; tell me all your 
troubles. A trouble is easier to bear after 
you’ve told it to somebody.’ It looked like 
Hannah’s tongue was loosed, arid she went 
on talkin’ harder and faster than I ever had 
known her to talk before. Says she: ‘I 
never was a lazy woman, and I always kept 
up with my work. I always loved to work, 
and Miles never could say I slighted any- 
thing about the house. But now it’s differ- 
ent. It looks like there’s a change come 
over me. I can’t do what I used to do, and 
there’s times when I don’t seem to keer how 
things go. I reckon it’s my fault, and I’m 
always blamin’ myself for not gittin’ more 
done, but I can’t help it. There’s a change 











come over me, and I ain’t the woman I was 
a year ago.’ 

“And the doctor he was listenin’ to it all, 
jest as kind and earnest as you please, and 
he nodded his head and says, ‘ Yes, I under- 
stand it all, and I know exactly how you 
feel.’ And he put his fingers on Hannah’s 
wrist and thought a minute and says he, 
‘Hannah, my child —’ No matter how old 
a woman was, honey,” said Aunt Jane, in- 
terrupting herself, ‘‘ Doctor Pendleton would 
always say, ‘my child,’ or ‘my daughter,’ or 
‘my sister’ when he was talkin’ to her. 
Maria Petty used to say that jest the sound 
o’ his voice was as good as medicine to a 
sick person. And says he: ‘Hannah, my 
child, there’s jest one more question I want 
to ask. Is there anything you can think of 
that you’d like to have or like to do?’ 

“And Hannah put her hands up to her 
face and burst out cryin’ like a little child, 
and the old doctor patted her on the shoul- 
der and says he, ‘That’s right, cry as much 
as you please.’ And when Hannah had 
kind o’ quieted down he says again: ‘Now 
tell me what it is you want. I know there’s 


somethin’ you want, and if you can have it 
itll make you well.’ 


And Hannah begun 
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‘If I tell you what 
it is I want, you’ll think I’m crazy sure 
enough, and maybe I am. My head feels 


cryin’ again and says she, 


heavy and dizzy,’ says she, ‘and sometimes 
I feel like I was goin’ to fall backwards, and I 
can’t remember things like I used to, and 
I don’t take any interest in my work, and I 
can’t git to sleep at night for a long time, 
and I wake up at two o’clock and stay 
awake till daylight, and jest as I’m droppin’ 
off again it’s time to git up and cook break- 
fast, and I’m so tired that sometimes I wish 
the end o’ the world would come and put a 
stop to everything. But I don’t want to go 
to the asylum. Don’t let Miles send me 
there.’ And the doctor says: ‘Don’t you be 
afraid o’ that. Miles will never send you to 
any asylum while I’m alive to protect you. 

But you must tell me what it is you want. 

There’s some little thing,’ says he, ‘that'll 
make you well, and you know what it is bet- 
ter than I do.’ 

‘Well, Hannah held back like a child 
that’s afraid of a whippin’, but finally she 
says: ‘You know that pasture at the back o’ 
the house; I can see it from the kitchen win- 
der. Miles sowed it in clover last year, and 
the clover’s come up since the rain and it’s 
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bloomin’ now, and there’s two or three big 
oak-trees in the middle o’ the field, and the 
cows come and lie down in the shade o’ 
the trees, and every time I look out o’ the 
winder I think if I could jest lie down in the 
shade o’ the trees and look up at the sky 
all day and know there was somebody up 
here in the kitchen doin’ my work I’d git 
well and strong again.’ And the doctor’s 
eyes filled up with tears, and he patted Han- 
nah on the back and says he: ‘Poor child! 
Poor child!’ And then he turned around to 
Miles and says he: ‘Miles, do you hear 
that? There’s nothin’ in the world the 
matter with Hannah except that she’s 
worked to death.’ Says he: ‘Go down to 
that pasture at.once and turn the cows into 
some other field. Hannah shall have her 
wish before I leave this house.’ Miles was 
an older man than the doctor, honey, but he 
minded the same as if he’d been his son; and 
while he was turnin’ the cows out we got 
some old comforts and a piller, and all of us 
went down to the pasture and spread the 
comforts under a tree, and the doctor made 
Hannah lay down and says he: ‘Now, shut 
your eyes and let the sun and wind take 
care of you. They’re the best nurses in the 
world.’ And says he, ‘I’ll drop by again in 
an hour or so to see how you're gettin’ on, 
and Miles will come down every little while 
to bring you a glass o’ water and somethin’ 
to eat, and you must stay here till the sun 
goes down, and then come up to the house 
and go right to bed.’ 

“So we all walked back to the house, and 
the doctor went to the front room where he’d 
left his medicine-case, and he picked it up 
and turned around and faced Miles and says 
he, ‘Miles, lose no time about gittin’ some 
one to do your work, for Hannah’s goin’ to 
rest under that tree for many a day.’ Says 
he: ‘There’s a time in a woman’s life when 
every burden ought to be lifted from her 
shoulders, and Hannah’s reached that time. 
She’s like a worn-out field that’s borne its 
harvests year after year and needs to lie fal- 
low for a while.’ Says he: ‘Look at your 
seven children, your six-foot sons and your 
handsome daughters, and think o’ the little 
baby lying out in the buryin’-ground. How 
can you talk about sending the mother of 
your children to the lunatic asylum? And 
all because she’s undone a little of your work 
in the last few weeks when you’ve been un- 
doing hers all your married life!’ Says he, 
‘You’re a hard man, Miles; your nature’s 
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“like one o’ the barren, rocky spots you'll 


come across in one 0’ your pastures—spots 
where not even a blade of grass can grow.’ 
Says he, ‘You can’t change your nature any 
more than the Ethiopian can change his color 
or the leopard his spots, but from this time 
on you’ve got to try to treat Hannah with 
a little consideration.’ And I believe Miles 
did try. I ricollect seein’ him help Hannah 
put on her shawl one Sunday after church, 
and pull it around her shoulders mighty awk- 
ward, jest as a person would when he’s doin’ 
a thing he never did before. I don’t reckon 
Hannah keered much about it. A man 
oughtn’t to have to try to be kind to his wife, 
and when a woman comes to the end of a 
hard life like Hannah’s a little kindness 
don’t amount to much. It’s hard to make a 
thing end right, honey, unless it’s begun 
right. 

“Hannah got well, though, and the first 
time she come to church she looked ten 
years younger; but she never was as strong 
as she was before she broke down, and I al- 
ways thought she died before her time. It 
looked like a curious way to treat a sick per- 
son, to put her out in a field and not give 
her a drop o’ medicine, but that was what 
Hannah wanted, and it made her well. You 
know the Bible says ‘hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick,’ and I reckon the cure for 
that kind o’ sickness is gittin’ the thing 
you’ve been hopin’ for. Hannah said at 
first she jest laid still with her eyes shut and 
felt the wind blowin’ over her face, and then 
she got to droppin’ off to sleep every little 
while, and after she begun to feel rested 
she’d lay there and look up at the sky and 
watch the clouds floatin’ past, and she said 
she never knew before how pretty the sky 
was. She’d been livin’ under it all her life 
and never had time to look up at it. 

“And did you ever think, child,” said 
Aunt Jane, breaking off in her story, “that 
nearly all the work we’ve got to do keeps us 
lookin’ down? And once in a while it’s a 
good thing to stop work and look up at the 
sky. Parson Page used to say that every 
sunrise and moonrise and sunset was a mes- 
sage from heaven sayin’: ‘Look up! Look 
up! For earth is not your home.’ Hannah 
said lookin’ up at the sky was like lookin’ 
into deep water, and sometimes she’d feel as 
if her soul had left her body and she didn’t 
know whether she was still on this earth or 
whether she’d died and gone to heaven, 
and she believed if folks would lay off from 
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work once a year and rest under the trees 
the way she did they’d live to be as old as 
Methuselah.” 

Had I not heard it once before, this 
homely tale of woman’s work and woman’s 
weariness that life repeats with endless vari- 
ations? Told in simple rime it lay between 
the yellow pages of an old scrap-book and 
hovered half forgotten in a corner of my 
brain. 

“Aunt Jane,” I said, “there was once a 
woman who felt just as Hannah Crawford 
did, and she put her feelings into words and 
called them ‘A Woman’s Longing.’ 

“All hopes, all wishes, all desires have left me, 
My heart is empty as a last year’s nest. 
O great Farth-Mother, take me to thy bosom, 
And give a tired child rest! 


“Nay, not a grave! 
broken! 
Not death I ask, but strength to bear my life, 
This endless rush of strange, conflicting duties, 
These stale conventions and this aimless strife. 


Leave thy green turf un- 


“T have no part nor lot in such existence, 
And I am like a stream cut from its source. 
Let me go hence and quench the spirit’s thirsting 
At those deep springs of force 





ow , shut 
Cet the sun and wind (— 


take care of you. 
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“That well unseen beneath life’s myriad phases— 
Rousing to action, lulling to repose— 

A warrior’s call to arms, a child’s first slumber, 
A planet’s march, the fading of a rose. 


“Tet me lie down among the flowers and grasses 
In some still place from men and things apart, 
Where I can hear and feel the steady beating 
Of Nature’s tireless heart, 


“Stilling the tumult of my brain o’ercrowded 
With fears and fancies that have banished 
sleep, 
And losing pain and weariness forever 
In heaven’s unfathomed deep, 


“Till I lay hold upon my dear lost birthright— 
My oneness with all things that were and are, 
Can feel the sea’s pulse mine, my breath the 
wind’s breath, 
And trace my kinship with the evening star. 


‘Then send me back to life’s imperious calling, 
The love that crushes and the cares that irk, 

To strive, to fail, to strive again and conquer, 
Till the night cometh when no man can work.” 


Aunt Jane had dropped her knitting. Her 
eyes glowed, and she leaned forward en- 
tranced by the unfailing spells that rhythm 
and rime have cast over the soul ever since 
the Muses touched their golden harps on 
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Parnassus, pouring ‘‘the dew of soft per- 
suasion on the life of man” and ‘‘dispelling 
sorrow and grief from the breast of every 
mortal.” 

“Why, child,” she exclaimed, drawing a 
breath of deep delight, “that’s as pretty as 
any hymn. But it looks like anybody that 
can say things that pretty oughtn’t to have 
the troubles that common folks has.” 

Ah, if the power to put a sorrowful thought 
into beautiful words brought with it exemption 
from sorrow, who would not covet the gift! 

‘“‘But,”’ continued Aunt Jane soberly, “‘ev- 
erybody has to have some trials. I ricollect 
Parson Page preachin’ a sermon about that 
very thing. He said folks in trouble always 
thought their troubles was worse than any- 
body’s and they’d look around and see some- 
body that appeared to be happy and they’d 
envy that person, when maybe that person 
was envyin’ them, for it’s jest as the Bible 
says, ‘There hath no trouble taken you but 
is common to all men.’”’ 

While Aunt Jane spoke I saw this life of 
ours as a sacramental feast. The table is 
long, and here sits a king and there a beggar. 
The cups are many, and mine may be of clay 
and yours of gold, but the wine, the bitter- 
sweet wine, is the same for all. One rap- 
ture throbs in the heart of the Romany youth 
who plights his troth under the forest tree 
and in the heart of the prince royal who 
kneels at the cathedral altar. The tramp- 
wife burying her baby by the roadside 
might clasp hands with the queen-mother 
who weeps at the door of the royal mau- 
soleum, for on the heights of joy or in the 
depths of pain all men are brothers, all 
women sisters. 

“‘And now, honey,” said Aunt Jane, “‘I’ve 
wasted enough o’ this pretty mornin’ talkin’ 
about old times. Springtime’s workin’ time, 
and I must be up and doin’.”’ 

But I caught her hand and held her fast. 
“Just one thing more, Aunt Jane,’ I pleaded. 
“Tell me what you meant by saying that 
being the man he was Doctor Pendleton 
couldn’t marry.” 

Aunt Jane hesitated a moment, looking 
toward a certain flower-bed where tulips and 
hyacinths stood half smothered in a drift of 
dead leaves; but my clasp was firm, and the 
call of the past was still sounding in her heart. 

“‘T meant jest what I said, honey,” she an- 
swered, settling herself again on the old gar- 
den seat. ‘‘There’s such a thing as a man 
lovin’ a woman too well to marry her, and 
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that’s the way it was with the doctor. You 
might think, maybe, that Doctor Pendleton 
come of plain folks, bein’ jest a country doc- 
tor. But no; his people was among the best 
and the richest in the country, and he’d had 
all the opportunities that rich people can 
give their children. He’d been to college 
and he’d traveled around and seen the world, 
and no young man could ’a’ had a prettier 
prospect before him than Arthur Pendleton 
—that was the doctor’s name—when he 
come home from his studyin’ and his travel- 
in’-and started out to practisin’ medicine 
with his father. Young and handsome and 
rich, and then there was Miss Dorothy 
Schuyler, and he was in love with her and 
she was in love with him. Father used to 
say when a man had all that there wasn’t 
standin’-room for a wish. 

“Miss Dorothy was one o’ the Virginia 
Schuylers, and the first time she come to 
visit her Kentucky cousins she met the 
young doctor, and they fell in love with each 
other, jest like Hamilton Schuyler and Miss 
Amaryllis. And before she went back to her 
home it was all settled that they’d be mar- 
ried the next spring, and the young doctor 
he made a journey to Virginia to git her 
father’s and mother’s consent, for in that 
day and time, child, a young man couldn’t 
pick up a gyirl and walk off with her. He 
had to say ‘By your leave’ and do a little 
courtin’ with the old folks before he could 
claim the gyirl. 

‘Well, it all looked like fair weather ahead 
0’ the young doctor. His father begun giv- 
in’ up his practice—took off his own shoes, 
you might say, and let his son step into ’em 
—and the weddin’ day was comin’ as fast as 
it could come, when all at once the banks 
got to failin’ all over the country, and the 
Pendletons lost pretty near everything they 
had except their land. Then, to make a 
bad matter worse, the old doctor’s name was 
on a note, and that fell due about the time 
the banks failed, and he had to sell the 
family place and a good deal o’ the land to 
pay the note. They said when he’d got 
through settlin’ up his affairs he says, ‘ Well, 
I’ve lost my money and my lands and my 
home, but I’ve saved my good name.’ 

“T reckon it must ’a’ taken the young doc- 
tor a good while to come to an understand- 
in’ of what he’d lost. By the time you're 
old losin’ comes natural to you, but it’s hard 
for young folks te take in a big loss. But as 
soon as Arthur Pendleton understood that 

















all his father had was a good name, and all 
he had was his practice, he wrote to Miss 
Dorothy and set her free from her promise 
to marry him. The old doctor begged him 
not to do it. Says he, ‘Son, you’ve lost 
pretty near everything, and now you’re 
throwin’ away the best of what’s left.’ Says 
he: ‘Don’t strip your life bare of every 
chance for happiness. Hold on to love even 
if you have lost your money.’ 

“But the young doctor says, ‘When a 
man’s money’s gone it’s no time for him to 
be thinkin’ about love.’ Says he, ‘Unless a 
man loves a woman well enough to give her 
up when he’s too poor to take care of her, 
his love’s not worth much. In her father’s 
house,’ says he, ‘she’s lived like the lilies o’ 
the field, and the man that loves her mustn’t 
be the one to bring her down to poverty and 
hard work.’ So he wrote to her and told 
her to forget him as soon as she could, and 
love some other man who could give her 
what a woman ought to have, and she told 
him that if she ever loved anybody else she’d 
send back the ring he’d given her. But, 
honey, that ring stayed on Miss Dorothy’s 
finger till her dyin’ day, and I reckon it was 
buried with her. Folks said they never 
wrote to each other any more, but every 
year or so Miss Dorothy ’d come back to 
visit the Schuylers, and the doctor he’d go to 
see her, and they used to say that he’d look 
at her finger before he’d look at her face, 
and when he’d see his ring there he’d be too 
happy to say a word, and he’d take both her 
hands in his and his eyes ’d fill up with tears 
and he’d look down at her face and she’d 
look up at him and laugh and ask him if he 
didn’t want his ring back to give to some 
other gyirl. 

“Well, things went on this way one year 
after another, the doctor workin’ and Miss 
Dorothy comin’ and goin’ and both of ’em 
hopin’, I reckon, and lookin’ forward to 
marryin’ some day, for she was young and 
so was he, and when folks are young they 
- always feel certain of havin’ their own way 
with life, and it’s easy for ’em to wait and 
hope for the things that’s out 0’ reach. But 
nothin’ seemed to go right with the doctor. 
If he saved up a little money and put it in a 
bank or bought a piece o’ property, bad luck 
was certain to come along and pull down 
everything he’d built up. His father’s 
health broke, and of course he had to ease 
the old man’s way to the grave. His young- 
est brother had to be educated, and first one 
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thing and then another kept comin’ up and 
puttin’ Miss Dorothy further and further off. 
But the older they got the more they loved 
each other, and Miss Dorothy she’d come 
and go every summer, till finally one summer 
she didn’t come, and the next summer the 
doctor went to Virginia to see her, and come 
back lookin’ like an old man, and not long 
afterwards he come into church one Sunday 
with a band o’ black crape around his hat, 
and then we knew Miss Dorothy was dead.” 

“But wasn’t Miss Dorothy willing to 
marry the doctor in spite of his poverty?” I 
asked. 

“I reckon she must ’a’ been,” responded 
Aunt Jane. “When a woman waits all her 
life for a man, like Miss Dorothy did for the 
doctor, it stands to reason she’s willin’ to 
marry him any time.” 

‘“Then why in the world didn’t she tell 
him so?” I exclaimed. ‘The bodies of the 
lovers were dust and their souls with the 
saints these many years, but Aunt Jane had 
called from the dead ‘‘each frustrate ghost,” 
the pathos of her tale thrilled me sharply, 
and I could not stay my cry of regret over 
‘the counter these lovers staked ’’—and lost. 

Aunt Jane turned toward me and looked 
over her glasses with frank astonishment in 
her clear old eyes. More than once had I 
shocked her with sentiments discordant with 
her own ideals of life and conduct, but never 
so severely ‘as now, and she delayed her re- 
ply as if to give me a gracious opportunity to 
recall my unseemly words. 

‘“‘Child,” she said at last in a low voice, 
‘“‘you know such a thing wouldn’t be fittin’ 
for a young gyirl to do. Why, that’d be 
pretty near as bad as Miss Dorothy askin’ 
the doctor to marry her. No matter how 
much a woman loves a man she’s got to sit 
still and wait till he asks her to marry him; 
and if he never asks her, why, all she can do 
is to marry somebody else or stay an old maid. 
With the raisin’ you’ve had I oughtn’t to 
have to tell you that.” 

“Oh, of course,” I hastily assented, “a 
woman can’t ask a man to marry her. But 
isn’t it sad to see people losing their happi- 
ness in this way?” 

‘Now, that’s the curious part of it, child,” 
said Aunt Jane. “It’s mighty mournful 
while I’m tellin’ it, but if you’d known the 
doctor and Miss Dorothy you never would 
‘a’ thought they’d lost anything. At first, 
you must ricollect, they had hope to keep 
their spirits up, and zs long as you’ve got 
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hope, child, you’ve got everything. Of 
course there must ’a’ come a time when they 
stopped hopin’. I reckon that was when 
their hair begun to turn gray and their eye- 
sight failed. It’s a time that comes to all of 
us, honey, and when it does come we gen- 
erally find that we’ve got grace to give up 
the things we’ve been wantin’ so long; and 
that’s the way it was with Miss Dorothy and 
the doctor. To see them two after they’d 
passed their youth, walkin’ together and rid- 
in’ together and comin’ into church and sit- 
tin’ side by side in the same pew, singin’ out 
o’ the same hymn-book—why, it was the 
prettiest sight in the world. Mighty few old 
married couples ever looked as happy as 
Miss Dorothy and the doctor, old maid and 
old bachelor as they were. 

“Plenty of folks, though, thought jest as 
you do, and mother was one of ’em. She 
never had any patience with the way Doctor 
Pendleton and Miss Dorothy behaved about 
marryin’. Says she: ‘You put an old mar- 
ried woman and an old maid together, and 
you can’t tell which is which. A woman’s 
got to lose her good looks and her health 
whether she marries or not, and while she’s 
about it she might as well lose ’em for her 
husband and her children instead o’ stayin’ 
single and dryin’ up all for nothin’.? They 
said Judge Elrod undertook to reason with 
the doctor once about the folly of two people 
stayin’ single when they loved each other. 
He pointed out to him that Miss Dorothy 
was gettin’ on in years and that a woman 
ought to be willin’ to put up with a few hard- 
ships if she loved a man. And the doctor he 
listened and shook his head and says he: 
‘Yes, she’s fadin’, fadin’, but—God be 
thanked!—it’s no fault of mine. The hand 
of time has touched her. Her pretty curls 
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are turnin’ gray, and the pretty color is 
leavin’ her cheeks, but her hands are as soft 
and white as they were when I put my ring 
on her finger. She’s never known a hard- 
ship or carried a burden. She’ll go to her 
grave like a rose that’s touched by the frost, 
and I can bear to be parted from her that 
way. But if I’d put a hardship or a burden 
on her and she’d died under it, I’d never be 
able to look my own soul in the face.’ That’s 
the way he looked at it, and nothin’ could 
ever make him change his mind. I reckon 
the doctor’s way 0’ lovin’ was somethin’ like 
Hamilton Schuyler’s.”’ 

With these words Aunt Jane closed the 
treasure-chest of memory and walked briskly 
away to look after the welfare of the tulips 
and hyacinths. 

A little story of a great love! As I pon- 
dered it the country doctor became a knight 
of a finer chivalry than that which stirred 
the blood under a coat of mail, or guided a 
lance-thrust to an enemy’s heart. In every 
man’s soul there is a field of valor, lonely, 
perhaps unknown, and he is the true knight 
who enters the lists against himself and 
strikes down every impulse of man’s nature 
that would harm the woman he loves. And 
how rich the guerdon of such a victor and 
the beloved one for whose sake he strives 
and conquers! The pitying world looks on 
and measures the unwed lovers’ loss, but 
who can measure their gain? Theirs is the 
bliss which Psyche had before she lit the 
fatal lamp. They hold forever in their 
hearts “the consecration and the poet's 
dream”; and, undimmed by disillusion- 
ment, the mirage of youthful love hovers 
over each solitary path, lighting the twilight 
of age and the night of death, and melting at 
last into the dawn of heaven’s immortal day 
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PAPER?” echoed Stanard, 

stirring his after-lunch demi- 

tasse as he gazed over the 

chintz curtains into Thirty- 

third Street. ‘‘Yes, I think 

you may—any paper that 

contains a good account of 

that Chicago bank-affair.” 

A moment later George re- 

appeared with an Evening 

Adviser, still moist from the press, which 
he flicked with his napkin from force of habit 
and laid upon the table. Stanard lighted a 
fresh cigarette and plunged into the latest news 
of the once-famous H., R. & W. bond-issue 
robbery. The day before, there had been 


stolen from the banking-house of Axel, 


Harmsmith & Company, Chicago, fifty 
thousand dollars in cash and one hundred 
first-mortgage, twenty-year railroad bonds, 
value one thousand dollars each, part of a 
five-million-dollar issue which had been sent 
the firm to underwrite. Simultaneously 
there had disappeared one of its employees, 
by name John Hewitt Orth, a man of unde- 
niable breeding and cultivation. Handsome, 
magnetic, lavish, he was described as pos- 
sessing a strong fascination for women, to 
which, said the article, his downfall might un- 
doubtedly be laid, there having been found in 
his room fragments of correspondence, evi- 
dently addressed to a woman, which appeared 
to substantiate this view. 

“A woman, of course,” commented Stan- 
ard. “What fools men are!” 

He turned the sheet, then caught his breath 
sharply. It was a picture he saw, that of a 
tall, graceful, column-like tower viewed across 
the width of a foreign square. The caption 
ran: “Campanile falls. St. Mark’s. far- 
famed bell-tower a mass of ruins.” Stanard 
read every word in the article, turning back 
again and again to study the picture with an 
almost microscopic scrutiny; and as he 
stared the clean lines of his mouth hardened 
and his eyebrows lifted, as with a self- 


enforced touch of cynicism or callousness. 
Then, lowering the paper, he gazed out on the 
street, while his face relaxed into a look of 
revery, soft, almost wistful. 

“Venezia, Venezia la bella!” he repeated, 
as though the Italian syllables were some rare 
narcotic. ‘I can almost see the old square 
and its cafés, its flocks of pigeons, its eternal 
tourists with their little cornucopias of corn at 
two soldi each. Yes, there she stood, under 
the corner of the Campanile, that February 
morning, ages and ages ago!” 

For a moment he could almost imagine 
that he was idling away the afternoon at one 
of the Café Florian’s little tables, under the 
colonnade which abuts on the Doge’s Palace; 
then he sighed, rose, tipped his waiter, and 
rushed back to business, like any other sensi- 
ble American. 

On Fifth Avenue he encountered Rankin, 
receiving teller of the Gramercy Trust Com- 
pany, in whose safe-deposit department 
Stanard was employed. Rankin, like every 
other man in the institution, was full of yes- 
terday’s bond-robbery, and naturally enough; 
for the Gramercy Company was one of the 
eastern tentacles of Axel, Harmsmith & Com- 
pany, for whom Rankin had worked previous 
to being transferred to New York. Stanard, 
too, was more than ordinarily interested, since 
Herbert Axel was his brother-in-law, by whom 
he had been placed in the Gramercy safe- 
deposit vaults with a promise of better things. 

“Yes, I worked in the same department 
with Orth for three months,” said Rankin. 
‘Everybody liked him; he was a thoroughly 
good fellow and traveled with the best people 
in town. Nothing vicious about him at all; 
just weak, I suspect. You see, women go 
simply foolish over him, and I suppose he got 
in beyond his depth somewhere. Did you 
read about the torn-up letters addressed to 
‘Gyp’? Whoever ‘Gyp’ is, I rather imagine 
that she could tell a lot.” 

‘“‘How do you suppose he’ll get rid of the 
bonds?” asked Stanard. 
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“Well, of course he can’t do anything with 
them for a while; the numbers are known, 
and he wouldn’t risk trying to sell them now. 
So he’ll salt them away for a few years and 
then dispose of them in some foreign market. 
Meantime he’!l have to struggle along on the 
fifty thousand cash. Wonderful, isn’t it, how 
a man who’s holding down a good position, 
both in business and society, will wreck him- 
self over a woman?” 

They entered the Gramercy’s Corinthian- 
columned, white-and-gray vestibule and 
parted, Rankin to ensconce himself back of 
the brass wicket 
where he received 
checks for feminine Va 
bridge and shopping 
accounts, Stanard to 
lock himself behind 
the ponderous steel 
gate that divided his 
Turkish-rugged, ma- 
hogany-furnished re- 
ception-room, open- 
ing on the vaults, 
from the _ outside 
world. 

Where, indeed, 
was the woman worth 
the wrecking of any 
man’s life? Stanard 
mused contemptu- 
ously, flinging his 
Adviser into the 
waste-basket. On 
second thought he re- 
claimed the news- 
paper, cut out the 
picture of St. Mark’s 
Campanile, and 
wrote thereon, “ Elsie 
Wayne, Feb. 12, 
1900.’’ This he 
tossed into the pri- 
vate drawer of his 
desk and betook 
himself to work. 

It was two years before, during the six 
months’ trip that had followed his break- 
down from overwork, that Stanard, strolling 
through the Piazza San Marco, had received a 
sudden shower of corn, intended for the 
pigeons, thrown by a dark, slim girl standing 
in the shadow of the Campanile. They had 
laughed their way into a few chance phrases 
touching on the number of Americans’ in 


Venice, and had ended by visiting the ~ 





THE CAMPANILE STILL WATCHED FROM 
ALOFT AS THEY FLOATED HOMEWARD, 
THAT LAST NIGHT OF ALL 


Doge’s Palace and the Bridge of Sighs in 
company. 


“Upon this wooden couch,” explained the 


guide, ‘“‘repose the great English poet, Lord 
Byrome. Doubtless the signore and _ his 
signora are much acquaint with the famous 
Byrome.”’ 

The supposed bridal couple walked out, 
laughing heartily, and afterward fed the 
pigeons together. Stanard found that she 
was rooming in the Via Ventidue Marzo, not 
far from his hotel; and thereafter—so cir- 
cumscribed is the beaten track in Venice— 
they met almost daily, 
By degrees he learned 


i that, left motherless 


as a child, Miss 
Wayne had resented 
the rule of her father’s 
second wife, and at 
length, turning her 
back on California, 
her native state, had 
gone East to attend 
classes in a school of 
design. Some years 
later her father’s 
death had broken the 
last home-tie, since 
when she had been 
employed abroad by 
a decorating firm in 
Paris, a special com- 
mission from which 
had brought her to 
Venice. 

From the first mo- 
ment she had fasci- 
nated Stanard far 
more deeply than he 
was willing to con- 
cede. Her hand- 
some, half aquiline 
face, with its pensive 
eyes and slow, de- 
mure smile, was but 
a mask, he found, 
screening glimpses of the quick, adventure- 
some, almost gypsy-like nature which lurked 
beneath. And from the first moment, too, 
feeling the play of a hundred little lures 
backed always by a.baffling look or phrase 
that defied yet tempted his further advance, 
he had weighed her with a grain of mistrust. 

“You know,” he laughed, one evening, as 
they escaped into the Piazzetta to avoid being 
decorated for the third time that day by an 
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importunate flower-girl, ‘‘you remind me of 
Jael—wasn’t that her name? You would 
almost put a man to sleep and drive a nail into 
his skull for the satisfaction of learning 
whether he was hard-headed. If he woke up 
you’d say, as you’re always saying to me, 
‘Oh, I really didn’t mean you to take it that 
way!’” 

“Unjust!” she cried. ‘‘How like a man to 
mistake defensive armor for offensive weap- 
ons! But here’s your prototype—that 
statue of the dying Gaul in the Capi- 
toline Museum at Rome. J call it 
‘The Last Gasp.’ Well, I can quite 
imagine you in that pose, saying stiffly 
to your remorseful antagonist: ‘ Don’t 
mention it. I’ve just stubbed my toe, 
that’s all.’” She overlaughed him, 
softening her ridicule with a note of 
fondness. ‘‘You see, you’re so ter- 
ribly in earnest about everything. 
I’m not a bit: I never could be 
serious.” 

“And why not?” he demanded. 

“Oh, I don’t know. —Perhaps”— 
and her eyes cast something very like 
a challenge—‘‘perhaps because I’ve 
never been taught.” 

“T’ll teach you,” he proposed with 
cordial lightness, adding grimly to 
himself, ‘‘if it takes a lifetime!” 

“Oh, don’t!” she implored. “‘ You 
see, I might tire of you then; it would take 
so long.” 

“How long?” he asked, the context in his 
mind being, ‘‘ before you would tire of me.” 

“How can I tell?” she shrugged. ‘“‘A 
month, a year, a century!” She waveda 
hand at the airy tower sentineling the moon- 
lit square. ‘‘Let’s say until the Campanile 
falls.” - 

But the Campanile still watched from aloft 
as they floated homeward, that last night of all, 
the night of the dying moon; a memory of 
dim, winding canals, softly humming gondo- 
liers, guitar strains wafted across far waters, 
and those few, swift moments of good-by in 
the shadow of Santa Maria Zobenigo—mo- 
ments that still smote suddenly on Stanard’s 
heart, these two years later, as he dodged 
Broadway traffic, caught express elevators, or 
sat behind his steel gate. 

Next morning she was off to Paris, he to 
Bologna. All that spring they corresponded, 
he from Florence, Rome, Naples, Athens, 
Constantinople, where he received his brother- 
in-law’s cable offering him a position in 
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the Gramercy safe-deposit department. He 
started immediately, arriving in Paris with 
but thirty-six hours to spare. There he 
found her living en pension in the Avenue 
Kléber, surrounded by a cordon of admirers. 
He saw her twice, both unhappy recollections. 
Whether an assumed authority on his part, or 
her own natural coquetry, was at the root of 
the quarrel is an open question; but manlike 
he set it down to the latter and sailed from 
Cherbourg the next day, having returned all 
her letters, with an inward vow never again to 
pin his faith on woman’s sincerity. How- 
ever, a week on the Atlantic and a month’s 
hard work cooled his blood: he wrote her in 
placable dignity, giving her his address and 
asking when she expected to be in New York 
—for she had hinted that prospect; but his 
letter was never answered. Six months later 
a friend from the West told him of having re- 
cently met a tall, dark girl named Wayne at a 
dinner in Chicago. She was connected, he 
thought, with the art department of some 
magazine or newspaper. And that was all, 
save the picture of the Campanile, lying now 
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in the drawer of Stanard’s desk—that and 
whatever mental photographs the picture had 
revived of two years ago in Venice. 

Once or twice during the afternoon Stan- 
ard’s hand wandered toward the drawer. 
At last he opened it, drew forth the clipping, 
and gazed at it long and steadily. ‘‘No,” he 
said, ‘‘it was madness, the lunacy of Venetian 
moonlight. She never cared for me, and I— 
well, if I met her now, face to face, I dare say 
I’d wonder how it ever could have happened.” 

The desk-telephone jangled. He put the 
receiver to his ear and heard a woman’s 
voice: 

“Ts this the Gramercy Trust Company? 
You have safe-deposit vaults, I believe. Yes, 
I wish to rent a box, one that will hold a 
package about—well, I’m not quite sure of 
the size. Yes, at once, to-day. Can I re- 
serve it by telephone? References? Oh!” 
There was a pause. “‘Must I go to the 
trouble of giving references? Very well, 
then, I'll call in myself. Number 508? 
Thank you. Good-by.” 

Late that afternoon a negro page rapped 
on the steel gate. Stanard rose, flung it open, 
and admitted a tall girl of swinging step and 
dark, self-reliant face. Suddenly the blood 
sang in his ears, and his heart cried out, “‘ At 
last!” 

“T telephoned ” she began, then her 
words died away and she stared, dumfounded. 

Stanard bridged the silence at random. 
“‘J—I didn’t recognize your voice.” 

“No, nor I yours. I hadn’t the least 
idea———”’ 

He offered her a chair. 
irresponsible remarks. 

“Then you left Paris?” he began. 

“Yes, for Chicago, over a year ago. You 
look well.” 

“T am, quite well. And you?” 

“Quite well. That is, I’ve caught a bad 
cold.” 

“Grip perhaps; 
wrote you once at Paris.’ 

“Oh? It never found me. No, simply a 
cold. Sleeping-cars are so drafty.” 

“Yes, they are; either that or stuffy. Have 
you been living here long?” 

“Oh, I only got in from Chicago this 
morning. It was from a lady on the train 





They exchanged 


it’s very prevalent. I 
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that I heard of the Gramercy vaults.” 
“Excuse me a moment, please.” An- 
swering the vice-president’s summons Stan- 
ard rose and talked with that gentleman at 
the gateway, acquiescing politely, while his 





eyes strayed back to the girl seated beside his 
desk. She looked pale and drawn, and her 
face had lost much of its former vivacity; 
there was something almost pathetic about it, 
an evanescent shadow of endurance under 
suffering. Stanard half suspected that she 
had known poverty. Her eyes were bent 
upon an Evening Ticker ‘‘extra’’ that she car- 
ried. He wondered if it contained an ac- 
count of the Campanile, and whether the 
name meant anything to her. 

He reseated himself beside her, the ques- 
tion trembling on his lips, ‘‘Do you remem- 
ber Venice and all that happened there?” 
What he really said was, ‘‘ Would you like to 
see the vaults and select your box?” 

“Thank you. I—I’m very much obliged.” 
She hesitated a moment, then added with 
some confusion: “The box is not really for 
myself, you see. I wished to ascertain—to 
find out - 

‘“‘For some friend ?” he suggested. 

“Yes,” she acquiesced, “‘it’s for a friend, a 
friend of mine.” 

Stanard drew forth a blank application- 
form, dipped his pen, and asked, ‘‘ What is 
the name, please ?”’ 

“T beg your pardon? Oh, the name! Do 
you want my friend’s name? Why,” she 
lowered her eyes, then added with a queer 
note of hesitancy, ‘‘my friend’s name is 
Trench, Vincent Trench. I—I’m not quite 
sure of his present address. Mine is the 
Hotel Rouxelles. Can’t I make all the ar- 
rangements ?” 

“Oh,” said Stanard, noting the address, 
“then you wish to have access to the box—to 
be Mr. Trench’s deputy?” 

She did not understand the phrase, so he 
showed her the vault and explained the box- 
holder’s right to transfer his pass-key, when- 
ever he wished, to one duly appointed repre- 
sentative. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘‘a sort of joint partner- 
ship? Yes, that would be the very arrange- 
ment. But tell me, would anyone else hold a 
duplicate key? Could an employee, for in- 
stance, open any of these boxes?” 

Stanard laughingly assured her that box- 
holders enjoyed perfect privacy and security. 
“You see, I hold the entrance-key to the 
vaults. Nobody can go in there except my- 
self and the box-holders whom I admit. In 
fact, outside the cage I’m known as the 
‘Watch-dog of the Vaults.’” 

She seemed relieved. ‘I am sure you 





' make a good one; and I hope I haven’t taken 
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too much of your time.” She thanked him 
with her eyes. “‘It’s just some papers, busi- 
ness papers, that I promised to deposit. But 
being very ignorant about safe-deposit vaults 
I wanted to see them, to make sure of their 
their privacy.” 

They had reissued from the electric-lighted 
vaults and were now standing in white day 
light, face to face. For the first time the 
steady fire of their eyes was at one. 

“Anything which you deposit,’ 
found himself say- - 
ing, “I shall re- 
gard as being in 
my personal 
trust.” 

“In your per- 
sonal trust,”’ she 
repeated, as if ek- 
ing the full value 
from his words. 
‘‘That is very 
good of you.”’ She 
dropped her eyes 
for an instant, 
then raised them 
and said with 
quick lightness, 
half slurring the 
admission, as_ it 
were, “I would 
have no fear of 
putting anything 
—anything of 
value—in your 
care.” 

She moved 
toward the gate. 
He followed 
quickly. 

“Are you stay- 
ing in the city for 
long?” 

“Just for two 
nights—until day after to-morrow. I am sail- 
ing for Paris on Saturday.” 

“But you will be back again to-morrow, 
about the box ?” 

“I’m not sure. I may be, perhaps.” 

“Then I'll hope to see you again. I- 
Tell me, have you been well, happy?” 

“Oh, much the same,” she smiled; “a 
year older, a year wiser. Don’t I seem so?” 

“You look as if—well, you seem so much 
more serious. ”’ 


“Dol? Well, perhaps I am more serious— 
at last.” 


, 


Stanard 


‘*GOOD-BY,”’ 


SHE SAID, 
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‘Do you rememper what you once said in 
Venice?” he began. 

“Yes,” she returned with a queer smile, “I 
remember. And now—did you read about 
it?—the Campanile has fallen.” 

And the gate clicked between them. 

Stanard walked slowly back to his desk 
and resumed work as if nothing had inter- 
vened, yet since her entrance an age seemed 
to have elapsed. For eighteen months he had 
striven to forget, had cultivated a cynical atti- 
tude toward life 
until at last it had 
seemed real and 
he had _ believed 
the fight won. 
Now twenty min- 
utes had undone 
all: he was aflame 
to cast everything 
aside and speed 
back to Venice— 
the Venice of two 
years ago, which 
she still remem- 
bered—there to 
remake life as it 
should have been. 
Whatever he had 
once felt of pride 
or caution was 
swept away. He 
would see her, he 
vowed; he would 
take her strongly 
by the shoulders 
and search her 
eyes for the living 
word of mastery 
over that which 
had once been his. 

On the way 
home that after- 
noon he threw sil- 
ver to a rascally, earringed street musician 
who was strumming an ultra-coloratured ar- 
rangement of ‘Santa Lucia”; and all night 
long he dreamed, for the first night in many 
months, that dazzling white dream framed 
in blue which is the Piazza San Marco. 

The next morning he found on his desk a 
note in familiar script, dated the previous 
evening. It ran: 


EXTENDING HER HAND 


My DEAR Mr. STANARD: I have ready the pack- 
age to be deposited, and if you will be in your office 
at noon to-morrow I will call. You were kind enough 
to say you would feel that these papers were left in 
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your personal trust; and as they are quite valuable, 
I shall always be glad to think, while I am away, 
that they are in some sense under your care. 
Very sincerely yours, 
ELSIE WAYNE. 


Stanard smiled happily: he read and re- 
read into the lines a dozen subtle forms of 
trust, sincerity, and encouragement. Had 
she, too, regretted? Did she, too, realize that 
the barriers of pride were too petty for con- 
sideration ? 

A boy appeared at the gate with a sum- 
mons from Mr. Galway, the vice-president. 
Slipping the note into his pocket, Stanard 
hurried forward to the sanctum of that 
official, who offered him a chair, first motion- 
ing the boy to shut the door. 

“Compare these,” he said, handing Stan- 
ard a letter and a card. The card was the 
application-form which Stanard had filled in 
the previous afternoon; it contained the name 
of Vincent Trench, followed by that of Miss 
Elsie Wayne. “I found it slipped in among 
the papers you laid on my desk last night,” 
explained Mr. Galway. 

The letter was a personal one from Her- 
bert Axel, recounting the latest developments 
of the bond-robbery. Orth was supposed to 
have escaped abroad, and all foreign ports 
were being watched. As yet no accomplices 
had been found, but the Chicago police, by 
piecing together fragments of a letter ad- 
dressed to “Dearest Gyp,” discovered in 
Orth’s rooms, had obtained in its signature a 
name to which attached a well-known crimi- 
nal record commencing six years before, when 
Orth—or so he now called himself—had 
been convicted of stealing mineral exhibits 
from the university at which he took a post- 
graduate course, and was sentenced to a re- 
formatory under the name of Vincent Trench. 

As the full significance of the name dawned 
upon Stanard he stared at the letter, striving 
vainly to grasp its further import, while his 
mind shot back and forth over yesterday’s 
interview, paralyzed by the result. The 
girl’s strange embarrassment, her evasion of 
Trench’s address, yes, the very note in 
Stanard’s pocket, with its tactful enlistment of 
his friendship, flashed white light upon the 
fact that she was acting in the capacity of a 
“fence” for the safe depositing of the stolen 
bonds. 

“I don’t wonder you’re staggered,” said Mr. 
Galway, “for either we have to do with a most 
remarkable similarity of names or an equally 
remarkable coincidence of facts.” He leaned 
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forward, his nervous, intent face turned full 
on Stanard. ‘You saw the woman who 
made this application yesterday afternoon?” 

“I did, sir,” returned Stanard, bracing 
himself, ‘‘I saw the—the lady. I can only 
say that she seems to be the last person in the 
world whom I would suspect of complicity in 
such an affair.” Omitting all reference to 
their past acquaintance, he gave Galway a 
full account of their interview. 

‘‘The conclusion seems obvious,’’ said Mr. 
Galway. ‘Trench must have commissioned 
her to deposit the bonds in New York, and 
evidently she intends to rejoin him abroad 
after it’s done. Of course your theory that 
she is an innocent accomplice may be correct: 
the fact of her mentioning his name seems to 
show that. However, the main point is that 
she has the bonds, and we’ll have her.”’ With 
a glance at the clock he added, “‘She’s to call 
at noon to-day to make the deposit ?” 

Stanard assented. 

“Then it’s simple enough. Receive her 
just as you did yesterday. If she demurs at 
giving references or addresses, waive the 
matter; let her make her deposit without any 
questions, and I’ll have a central office man 
here to attend to the rest of it. And if any of 
those infernal reporters come around after- 
ward, don’t tell them a thing.” 

Stanard returned to the cage and seating 
himself at his desk closed his eyes and 
groaned. He saw it all, the pleasure-loving 
girl, living alone, perhaps in poverty, in the 
grim city, flattered and attracted by the fa- 
vorite of many women; she had received his 
attentions, loved him, at first in ignorance, 
and afterward—but no! Stanard could not 
believe that. she knew the contents of the 
package entrusted to her. Then he reread 
her note and raged to think that she should 
have played upon him for the possible future 
advantage of his friendship, in the interests of 
the man she loved. She was beneath his pity, 
such a woman! And yet, in the very moment 
of contempt, her face rose up before him, so 
different from of old, with its indefinable air 
of sadness; and the realization that he must 
betray her woke like a sharp pang. 

Mercifully Stanard’s desk was piled deep 
with work that morning. He attacked it ina 
desperate effort to blot out mental forecasts of 
the scene which was to follow; but through it 
all there rose before him a woman’s face with 
its fine suggestion of suffering, and he knew 
that, even though what he read therein were 
conscious shame for herself and the man she 
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**ARREST ME!’’ 


loved, he, Stanard, would relinquish every 
hope in life to save her and win her back to 
what she had once been. 

Promptly at noon Miss Wayne appeared. 
Stanard unlocked the gate and ushered her 
into the reception-room, forcing a smile of 
welcome. 

“You had my note?” she asked, smiling 
back. “I’m so glad you were able to be in.” 

Since yesterday her manner had com- 
pletely changed. It was the light, deft voice 
of old that addressed him; her face, slightly 
flushed through its olive tint, seemed to have 
regained a certain girlish abandon; her eyes 
dropped before his, demurely alert. He saw 
in her nothing but the girl who had stood 
under the Campanile, surrounded by pigeons, 
that Venetian morning, two years before. 

Lacking heart to make the obvious con- 
ventional reply he asked abruptly, “Is this 
the package you wish to deposit ?” 

“Yes. I hope the responsibility won’t 
weigh too heavily upon you.” She smiled 
afresh. 
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SHE CRIED. ‘‘WHY, YOU CAN’T MEAN IT; IT’S UTTERLY ABSURD”’ 


It was an innocent-looking package, a 
cardboard box, to all appearances, neatly 
wrapped, corded, and sealed. He took it 
from her and bowed. 

“T hope,” she questioned in a constrained, 
half-apologetic voice, ‘“‘that it will be safe; 
that you’ll be careful, very careful of it?” 

“Certainly,” he said. ‘‘I’ll deposit it im- 
mediately.”” He wheeled, for the package 
seemed almost to burn his fingers. 

““Oh, wait!” she cried, and turning back 
he saw her with half-outstretched hands that 
seemed to follow their relinquished burden. 
‘*I—I want to test the seals. One moment!” 

She passed her’ fingers lightly over the pack- 
age, bending above it as it lay upon his palms. 
Something in her pose or look—or was it but 
his guilty imagination ?—seemed to be bid- 
ding her trust farewell, to be commending it 
to the safety of his hands, creating thereby a 
wordless bond of faith between them. Then 
she lifted her head and said with a ring of 
finality, 

“Now take it.” 
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She followed him into the electric-lighted 
vault whose four walls were lined with little 
steel boxes. He deposited the package in one 
of these, locked it, and gave her the key. 
There was a moment of silence. 

““Good-by,” she said, extending her hand. 
He thought he had never seen such a proud, 
brave smile. Then she turned away quickly. 

In the reception-room Mr. Galway and 
another short, thick-set man stood awaiting 
them, 

“Is this Miss Wayne?” began the former. 
‘“‘Won’t you please sit down for a moment?” 

Stanard placed a chair for her, then fled to 
the street, hardly knowing why, and then hur- 
ried back again. When he reentered, Miss 
Wayne was sitting bolt upright, her face 
flushed, exclaiming very indignantly: 

“T know nothing whatever of the matter. 
You have no right to keep me here or to 
question me like this. It’s an outrage.” 

“I’m sorry, miss,” said the detective civilly 
enough, “but it’s an awkward matter, and 
the evidence loos bad. If you're straight, as 
you say you are, why won’t you unlock your 
box and show us what’s in it?” 


“Because it contains private papers that 
won’t 


concern people—several people. I 

open it: you have no power to make me.” 
“But there’s others who have,” he re- 

marked suavely, “when the thing comes up in 


court. Meantime, it’s my duty to arrest you 
on suspicion.” 

‘Arrest me!”? she cried. “Why, you can’t 
mean it; it’s utterly absurd. I’ve made ar- 
rangements to go abroad to-morrow on the 
Russonia. See, here is my ticket!” 

The detective nodded like one who had 
heard of such things before. ‘‘I guess that’ll 
have to wait a while, miss,” he said. 

“Ves,” added Mr. Galway, nervously fin- 
gering his eye-glasses, “‘it’s exactly as he says, 
Miss Wayne. Now, why not unlock your box 
and save yourself this painful business ?” 

She appealed from one to the other. “Is 
there no one who believes me?” Then her 
eyes rested on Stanard. ‘Mr. Stanard,” she 
cried, ‘‘can’t you tell these’men that you— 
that I ”? She broke down and sobbed 
hysterically. 

Unable to control himself Stanard strode 
across the room and took Mr. Galway by the 
arm. “I think you had better go out, sir, 
and this man, too. Give us five minutes 
alone,” he urged. ‘‘ Perhaps I may be able 
to accomplish something.” 

The gate closed behind the two men, and 


In Trust 


Stanard turned to find Miss Wayne sitting 
bolt upright once more, very stiff and proud, 
wiping her eyes. He explained gently all the 
circumstances that had cast suspicion upon 
her, and urged her to exonerate herself if it 
were possible. 

“And you believe this of me?” she cried 
with a reproachful sob, “‘ you?” 

“T want to believe nothing but the.very best 
of you,” he returned earnestly. ‘Tell me, 
do you know what the package contains?” 

“Why, of course I do!” she faltered, 
amazed. 

“Then give me your key, let me open your 
box and examine its contents. Whatever it 
holds of a private nature will be respected. 
Can’t you trust me?” . 

She studied the floor, turning the little, flat 
key over and over in her hand. ‘“I—I— 
You don’t know what you’re asking. Oh, it 
is cruel of you to have entrapped me, tohave 
put me in this shameful position. If you 
cared at all—if you ever had cared, I mean, 
one little bit, you’d have warned me, you’d 
have found some way to prevent this.” 

There were sobs in her throat, bitter, ve- 
hement sobs, and her eyes lifted with a flash 
of proud humiliation. 


HE FELT THAT SOME ONE WAS STANDING 
VERY CLOSE BESIDE HIM, GAZING 
IN SILENCE TOO 


% 





‘The Days Rebuked Me” 


“T cared,” he said, leaning forward 
quickly. “You know I cared, but you don’t 
know how I tried to forget; and when I saw 
you yesterday I found that I’d never forgotten 

atall. I would have stopped you from com- 

ing here to- day, but others had found out, 
and it was too late. And at this moment, 
Elsie, whatever you may be guilty of, I believe 
—Heaven help me for a fool!—that I would 
give up everything to save you. No,” he 
cried, “‘it is you who are cruel; you who say 
you are innocent, and yet refuse me the right 
to disprove the shameful things that these 
men, that the whole world, will believe of 
you.” 

She gazed upon him with soft, welling eyes 
lit with pride, a pride new and tender. ‘‘The 
right is yours,” she said with a little, trem- 
bling smile, “‘it always has been yours. Here 
is the key.” 

Stanard unlocked the box, brought forth 
the package, and opened it on his desk. As 
the wrappings fell apart, disclosing a card- 
board box, there arose a faint scent of lav- 
ender. He lifted the cover, tore away the 
tissue, and found two packets of letters tied 
with white ribbon. They were written in two 
different hands, bot: of which were familiar 
tohim. There were also a folded newspaper, 
some picture-postals of Venice, an old pro- 
gram of the Teatro Goldoni, and one of the 
little paper cornucopias from which tourists 
scatter corn to the pigeons in St. Mark’s 
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Stanard stood gazing in silence; then he 
felt that some one was standing very close 
beside him, gazing in silence too. 

‘‘T kept them a long time,” she-whispered, 
“and read them and read them, and waited 
and hoped. Oh, I knew I deserved all I 
went through in Paris, after you left, but yet I 
couldn’t help hoping. At last I determined 
to try to forget everything, but I couldn’t, 
couldn’t burn them. And when I saw you 
yesterday I thought—I thought what happi- 
ness it would give me to know that, however 
far away from you I might be, here they were, 
the one thing that ever belonged to both of 
us, in your care.”’ 

“Yes,” he whispered back, “I understand. 
And now they will always belong to us.” 

Outside, Mr. Galway and the detective 
were pacing restively to and fro. 

“But the name!” cried Stanard suddenly. 
“Why did you use the name of Vincent 
Trench ?” 

“Well, when I met you suddenly face to 
face I got confused; I was afraid you might 
find out about the letters. So when you 
asked if the box was for a friend I said yes, 
and gave you that name. It just suddenly 
came into my head from somewhere. I 
think perhaps—why, there it is!” » 

She drew from the box yesterday after- 
noon’s Ticker. One side displayed a picture 
of St. Mark’s Campanile, while from the 
other glared the thick, black caption, 


‘‘ORTH’’ AN ALIAS FOR VINCENT TRENCH. 
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“The Days Rebuked Me” 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


THE days rebuked me, saying: “Honor and praise, 
Wisdom and high endeavor, fame and peace 
Are in our keeping as the dawns increase; 

Not fame alone, but fame’s immortal bays 

We hold, and all thy youth’s great strength, which slays 
Fear and her cohorts when they seek release. 
What hast thou done to gain even one of these, 

O young, wild heart?” Thus spake the patient days. 


I heard their voices in the dusk and dawn; 
I listened, and my soul, a coward, wept, 
Then put Youth’s mighty armor bravely on, 
And from the Camps of Quiet proudly swept. 
I fought with Life, I ‘knew the pain that sears— 
The days rebuked me—days that soon are years! 
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Editor's Note.—Mr. Sully, in two 


world's necessary supply of cotton can be 


through our own commercial wages the tremendous 
spinning and marketing of the finished goatee are lost to t 
t 


he points out a remedy and indicates 
any the world has ever known. 


eRvVHE remedy for the shameful 

SF condition of affairs that has 
been pointed out rests with 
the people through their 
representatives in Congress. 
Briefly, two things are nec- 
essary: 

First: A merchant marine, 
supported by the government, 
which will make us able to 

compete with the ships of other nations 
in ocean traffic. 

Second: A graduated governmental ‘sub- 
sidy on cotton, together with a chain of 
bonded warehouses, issuing receipts, which 
will insure the stability of the cotton-market. 

These two remedies I set down in con- 
densed shape. I will enlarge upon them as I 
go along. . 

These proposals are the result of many years 
of experience in all the various intricate and 
devious channels through which cotton flows 
from the producer to the consumer. After a 
close and conscientious study of all the under- 
lying conditions that have tended to keep the 
producer in a deplorable state of servitude, 
which is an injustice and a national disgrace 
from which if the situation remains much 
longer unchanged neither national energy nor 
money can free us, and which could have as 
an inevitable result nothing short of exhaust- 
ing internal convulsions, I propose this 
remedy. 

In undertaking to lead the way out of 
economic confusion and gigantic loss I shall 
show how an American era in cotton not only 
will liberate the producer from physical and 
mental bondage and multiply a thousandfold 
our cotton-mills, but also will give a new se- 
curity to banking throughout America and 
the world. ' 

I realize fully the far-reaching and tremen- 
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revious articles, has pointed out that the 
rnished only by the United States, but that 


gate accruing from the 
is country. In this article 


e rearing of a commercial structure greater than 


dous scope of the movement. My plan, once 
it has been launched safely under the command 
of intelligence, ability, and determination, will 
safeguard the South against exploitation. It 
will regenerate American industry. It will 
revive American shipping. It will witness 
the sending of increasing cargoes of cotton 
goods from American manufactories to re- 
mote countries. Then cotton will, indeed, be 
king, sitting on a throne erected in America. 

The cause of sudden upheavals in our 
economic system, with consequent suffering 
and stagnation of industry, is not an absence 
or need of resources, but a lack of foresight 
and alertness in controlling them. The 
trouble is lack of an efficient governor able 
at critical periods to control the forces that 
have become inadequately resistant under 
extraordinary pressure, so that when the com- 
bined masses of destructive waves have 
accumulated sufficient energy to rush through 
the least resistant plane no shock-absorber is 
at hand ready to mitigate the blow, and no 
plan for consolidating the multitudinous le- 
gions of panic-stricken capital. The result— 
chaos. 

Economically controlled cotton would make 
financial depressions and panics in the United 
States impossible. Entrenched behind this 
insurmountable barrier, if it be erected with 
intelligence, strengta, and courage, no on- 
slaught, however formidable, could disturb 
American industry, and the ship of finance 
and the innumerable craft of commerce could 
weather any storm and ride in a calm sea in 
the lee of its boundless breakwater. 

Some idea of the splendid successes await- 
ing industrial America, when our cotton shall 
be intelligently controlled, is made plain by a 
study of the colossal achievements in two 
other fields; viz., petroleum and steel. In 
both of these there has been superb organiza- 
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tion, with what results all men know. In 
eight years the profits in petroleum have 
amounted to nearly half a billion dollars. 
The capitalization of one organization in the 
steel industry exceeds the total annual rev- 
enue of the British Empire. 

Such statistics stagger the imagination, yet 
they sum up simply a couple of chapters in the 
story of contemporary opportunity and suc- 
cess. Great as the triumphs of petroleum 
and steel have been they cannot compare with 
the successes awaiting the organization of the 
cotton industry upon 
ascale commensurate 
with its possibilities. 

By way of analogy 
petroleum is worth 
considering more in 
detail at this point. 

It has given scope to 

the operation of the 

greatest brain-power 

the world has ever 

known. But the 

enormous profits this 

company has _ piled 

up in the past decade 

are exceed€l by the 

world’s revenue from 

cotton in a single 

year. What makes 

the oil-interests look 

large to us is that 

they are controlled 

at home by American 

brains and energy. 

Cotton, now con- 

trolled abroad by = “eArrigst, 1909, ty Brown Bros. 
aliens, with the co- 
operation of un- 
American merchants, 
would be of infinitely more value to us than 
petroleum has ever been if the industry 
were under the management of Americans 
with brain-capacity and energy equal to the 
stupendous task. 

_ Some estimate of the revenue lost to the 
United States through its indifference to the 
destiny of our annual cotton-crop may be ob- 
tained by comparing the world’s cotton trade 
with the wealth of various nations. At the 
present rate of consumption-the world would 
require in ten years fifty billion dollars’ worth 
of cotton goods, a sum exceeding the total 
wealth of France; in thirteen years the sum 
would equal the total wealth of Great Brit- 
ain; and in twenty-five years the world would 
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pay to the manufacturing nations for cotton 
fabrics a sum nfo less than the present aggre- 
gate wealth of the United States. 

When we consider that the greater part of 
this almost inconceivable traffic in cotton 
goods is made possible by a plant that can be 
grown only in America in quantities sufficient 
to meet the world’s needs, we realize how 
enormous is our loss through our failure to 
take advantage of our inheritance. If we 
took possession of our patrimony in cotton the 
gross revenue that would come to the United 
States within the next 
fifty years would 
more than equal the 
wealth of Great Brit- 
ain and America 
combined. 

If some one were 
to discover a new 
product and could 
prove that, handled 
by America, it would 
yield even a hun- 
dredth part of the in- 
comparable revenue 
which the nations 
harvest annually 
from our cotton-crop, 
the announcement of 
such discovery would 
create throughout 
civilization an inter- 
est, an envy, an ex- 
citement unprece- 
dented in the annals 
of private fortune 
and national destiny. 
If, therefore, the peo- 
ple and the govern- 
ment of the United 
States will consider cotton, for the moment, 
as a new commodity and realize that the five 
billion dollars paid out annually by the world 
for goods created from cotton can be made 
to come in large measure to America, it will 
not be difficult to make plain the impor- 
tance of the program in cotton which I 
suggest. 

I am confident that the remedies that I pro- 
pose will stimulate the production of the 
staple, take manipulation of the raw com- 
modity out of dishonest and unprincipled 
hands, make it possible for the American 
cotton-producer to be a man of enlightenment 
and economic independence, enable American 
cotton-factories to clothe mankind, and con- 
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fer upon this nation a permanent prosperity 
hitherto undreamed of. 

One great difficulty in the solution of con- 
temporary economic problems is that while it 
requires a superb organization to carry out 
any of the great programs in current industry, 
the genius that makes the syndicating of in- 
terests effective and complete ignores the 
public. Ability is seized upon eagerly, but 
everything ministers to strengthening the 
company’s hands. The great brain-magneto 
attracts the greatest brains of the country, but 
never releases them. The people as a body 
are ignored. Yet our great industrial or- 
ganizations, such as the steel and petroleum 
companies, render, by the very extensiveness 
of their operation, an almost incalculable 
service to both labor and capital. 


COTTON SPECULATION NO PART OF OUR 
INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM 


But the interests that control cotton serve 
no one but themselves, and in serving them- 
selves they ruthlessly and relentlessly destroy 
labor, capital, and human liberty. They 
stand between producer and consumer, ex- 
acting a “pound of flesh” from each. The 
man who raises the cotton and the manufac- 
turer who buys it, the investor who seeks 
it as a commodity investment and the honest 
speculator who endeavors to read and take 
advantage of psychological periods, all are 
subject to extortion, manipulation, and bank- 
ruptcy. The only men in the current chaos 
of cotton conditions whose place is secure are 
the parasites who raise and lower the prices to 
suit their own interest. They derive great 
fortunes from cotton manipulation, but, unlike 
the leaders in oil and steel, they are not part 
of the industrial system, nor do they endeavor 
to construct intellectual honesty. 

If ever there was a righteous call for gov- 
ernmental regulation of a vital industry in 
America it is with respect to cotton, and those 
who are endeavoring honestly in their re- 
spective spheres to advance cotton to its 
rightful place among our national resources 
should now be given immediate attention and 
national cooperation. 

The American nation should take paternal 
care of cotton and insure its legitimate and 
unimpeded progress from the plantation to 
the consumer. The government should no 
longer ignore this great staple, but should 
awake from its lethargy and realize that the 
commodity upon which our financial integ- 
rity and industrial destiny depend is cotton. 


The Remedy 


We admit the right of the nation to super- 
intend interstate traffic and to pass upon the 
rates for freight. There are about thirty 
grades of cotton, and of these grades the 
government takes no notice. Evasion, con- 
fusion, and trickery reign throughout the 
dealings in these different grades, and make 
it possible to grind producer, manufacturer, 
investor, and unsophisticated speculator be- 
neath the upper and nether millstones that 
are ever being revolved by the force of the 
intriguing element in control. 


NECESSITY FOR LEGISLATION ON COTTON 

We must have United States standard 
grades for cotton, standard dimensions for the 
bales, United States bonded warehouses .in 
which cotton may be stored, governmental 
bounties to stimulate the yield for quality 
and quantity per acre, and bounties to make 
possible a foreign trade in the products of 
American cotton-mills; and to secure these 
indispensable aids to the growth and sale of 
cotton the cooperation of the nation should 
be invoked. 

It is practically impossible, for example, for 
a cotton-manufacturer to store at the begin- 
ning of the season the vast volume of raw cot- 
ton he will need during the season. Yet he 
must, in order to meet competition, figure 
upon future delivery of his product for a 
market which he has already secured and 
which he must supply. And even if ware- 
housing facilities were ample enough to store + 
the mass of cotton which the looms and 
spindles of a great mill would demand, the 
problem of getting syfficient capital to pur- 
chase the raw material outright would not 
only confine the mill-industry to the multi- 
millionaire but impose upon him a condition 
of risk or chance so great as utterly to anni- 
hilate him financially if, perchance, his reas- 
oning was not strictly in accord with the true 
state of economical conditions. 

Therefore it is essential and absolutely nec- 
essary that the United States government shall 
make it mandatory that all cotton-exchanges 
where spot cotton is sold or contracts jor the 
delivery of cotton at some juture date are dealt 
in shall come under the laws and regulations 
enacted by Congress. 

If there were no institutions for dealing in 
future contracts, every purchaser of cotton 
would be a pessimistic destructor of all 
equitable values, and the price of cotton would 
be constantly depressed. The buying of 
cotton upon exchanges legitimately and 
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The cotton-gambler has no more to do with advancing the cotton industry than the 
patrons of a roulette-wheel have in increasing the currency 


equitably run for the advantage of all inter- 
ested would establish a price for the raw 
material which would advance and decline 
along the true and just waves of supply and 


demand. The producer, the manufacturer, 
and others concerned would reap a share of 
the benefit to which their foresight, energy, 
and ability entitled them. 


EVILS OF COTTON SPECULATION 


From the time Franklin brought down an 
electric spark on a string of cotton this fiber 
has had first place in the markets of the world. 
But while cotton vitalizes every sphere of fi- 
nance and industry, there is one place w hich 
it cannot penetrate. That place is the seeth- 
ing pool of cotton manipulation. 

The manipulators who now deal in the com- 
modity have no more to do with advancing the 
colton industry than the patrons of a roulette- 
wheel have in increasing the currency. 

There is less pure vitalization in cotton than 
in any other article of trade on this continent. 
In attempting reforms we have walked around 


and evaded the most fruitful field of dishon- 
esty ever exploited by the unscrupulous in all 
the generations of double-dealing and dis- 
aca. The government does a great deal 
to remove handicaps in the way of traffic. 
All the popularly condemned combinations 
in restraint of trade have been made unlaw- 
ful by federal law. But the cotton combina- 
tion, which absolutely dominates this in- 
dustry and criminally diverts its profits from 
all legitimate channels, has long been over- 
looked. 

At the expense of annually increasing mil- 
lions we maintain formidable squadrons to 
safeguard and convoy our commerce across 
the seas. Let any pirate-craft seize upon the 
humblest outgoing cargo, and the might of 
the American nation would be concentrated 
upon the work of hunting that corsair down. 
But the banditti in the broad field of cotton have 
been enabled to operate under the actual pro- 
tection of the law. 

In the name of the Southern planters, of 
the cotton-mill industry, and of all the indus- 
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trial and financial interests of America there 
should be an assertion of justice in the cotton 
traffic to drive forever from the domainof cotton 
these speculative outlaws who have conducted 
their campaign of robbery at the expense of 
every producer and consumer in the land. 
There should be a free flow of cotton from 
the farmer to the factory. It should not be 
compelled to come as a deluge at harvest-time, 
bringing down the price and impoverishing the 
planter; nor should the consumers be at the 
mercy of dishonest buccaneers who hold the 
commodity back or divert it from ‘its natural 
streams. Just as the health and success of a 
city depend upon an abundant and regular 
supply of water, so the economic advance of 
the nation is dependent upon an assured 
supply of cotton. If unprincipled manipu- 
lators were permitted to control our streams, 
cut reservoirs at will, make water-courses im- 
pure, and thereby derive lawless fortunes 
from public need, we-would have an industrial 
rebellion and revolution in the United States. 
Yet we have permitted a similar diversion of 
the cotton supply, giving over to the manip- 
ulators of this commodity a control which 
beggars the producer and which makes it im- 
possible for the nation to take its place as a 
competing manufacturer of the goods with- 
out which civilization could not advance. 
Before the economic problems of the 
United States can be solved the government 
must enact equitable laws controlling cotton, 
the commodity upon which the industrial pre- 
eminence and destiny of America depend. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD BOND WAREHOUSES 


To-day, at every step in the progress of his 
cotton from field to market the owner is com- 
pelled to suffer a loss which could and should 
be added to his revenue. To keep this stu- 
pendous yield from falling into the hands of 
manipulators the United States government 
should bond warehouses at concentrating and 
distributing points throughout the country. 
In these warehouses the growers could store 
their surplus, and from them the mill-men 
could draw their supplies as they needed 
them. A chain of these warehouses would 
do for the whole of industrial America what 
irrigation under federal auspices has accom- 
plished in arid regions in the West. 

At every one of these warehouses should be 
stationed a number of classers and inspectors, 
under the license of the government, to in- 
spect and determine the grade of every bale of 
cotton, under a governmental standard grade 
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of classification, that the farmers or mer- 
chants desire to store. For these bales the 
government should issue a certificate showi 
their number, grade, and weight, and the 
marks on the cotton. This federal cotton 
certificate would immediately become a goy- 
ernmental guarantee that the warehouse thus 
bonded contained the cotton thus repre- 
sented. And these cotton certificates bear- 
ing this recognized stamp of the nation could 
be exchangeable in any part of the world for 
gold at the prevailing price of cotton on the 
day the owner desired to sell. 

The farmer could take to the bonded ware- 
house whatever portion of his cotton-crop he 
did not care to sell as soon as it was harvested. 
There, in the federal depository, he could 
store it and either put his certificate away in 
a vault for safe keeping or secure advances 
directly orindirectly from any bank in any part 
of the world. The possibilities of cotton ware- 
houses bonded by the government would enable 
the cotton-growers in the South to husband 
their resources to such an extent that they 
would not be compelled to force upon the 
market in three or four months, as they do 
now, their entire crop. They would be enabled 
to market it at intervals according to their needs 
and the demands of the manufacturers. 

At the present time the Southern cotton- 
farmer when he harvests his crop confronts 
the indebtedness which has accrued during the 
planting season. He has no choice regarding 
the disposition of his product. He must take 
it immediately to the nearest market and sell 
at the best price possible to liquidate his 
indebtedness. If, however, it were possible 
for him to obtain warehouse certificates 
which he could deposit at his local bank, 
and which that institution could re-discount 
at New York or European centers, a new spirit 
of security would be introduced forthwith into 
the cotton trade. The grower, instead of part- 
ing with his whole crop at a sacrifice, could bor- 
row enough on his certificates to pay his debts 
and still remain a factor in the cotton-world. 

To-day the part of the cotton-farmer is in 
effect to cast his cotton into a pit which is 
bottomless, but if he were able to hold his 
cotton for a legitimate and determinable 
value, according to the laws of supply and de- 
mand, he, while sharing in the advantages of 
a rising market, would be at the same time 
eliminating from that field the non-producer 
now dominating it. 

The steadying influence these certificates 
would have upon American finance cannot be 
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overemphasized. To-day many of the re- 
sources of banking-institutions consist of 
stocks abnormally sensitive to economic 


changes. When hard times come the banks 
are compelled to call in their loans, the prices 
of stocks go down in a crash, and business 
begins to suffer the paralysis of panic. 
Cotton certificates issued by the United States 
government under a comprehensive chain of 
bonded warehouses would introduce to the 
American banks, loaning money on these re- 
ceipts and re-discounting them, a new and all- 
important form of what are called liquid 
assets. Cotton would, therefore, create the 
elasticity long needed in American finance. 

A great deal of gold has poured from the 
mountains into the world’s coffers in current 
years, and the prices of nearly all commodi- 
ties have shown a normal improvement. But 
cotton is unable under the present conditions 
(0 maintain the economic poise it merits. 
Combination of forces unparalleled and the 
undue exertion of these forces create an 
unstable commodity. 

The adoption of the above suggestions 
would merely mean the extension of the 
€conomic principle already adopted by the 
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nation. To the same end the nation con- 
structs canals. To give safe anchorage to the 
merchant fleets of all natiops, coming to us 
for supplies, we scoop out our harbors and 
build retaining walls. Thus we create clear 
channels and ports of trade. And it will be 
but a logical step farther to give our great- 
est commodity the unrestricted use of the 
financial facilities which the government 
can dispense. 


THE COTTON BOUNTY 


The United States government should 
further grant a bounty of a cent a pound on all 
cotton not below middling in grade and not 
shorter than 1} inch staple, to all farmers who 
raise two bales to the acre on the upland or 
hillside districts, and the same bounty for the 
same grade and length to all farmers who 
aise three bales of cotton to the acre on the 
lowlands, especially if such cotton goes to an 
American mill and is manufactured for export. 

There should be a federal bounty of fifty 
dollars per acre to every farmer w ho raises a 
non-producing cotton-plant three inches in 
diameter and not less than six feet in height. 
The purpose of this proposed bounty is to 
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supply the world’s increasing, inexorable de- 
mand for paper. As far back as the days of 
the Moors in Spain paper was made from 
the cotton-stalk. The cotton-plant so grown 
that it runs to stem and not to flower yields a 
material for the finest paper. To-day pulp 
for paper is in such demand that how to pro- 
vide for the newspapers and magazines and 
books of the coming years has been a problem 
which publishers have feared to face. Re- 
cently Lord Northcliffe came to America and 
acquired a large section of the Canadian 
forests to be certain of a supply for his forty or 
more publications in England. | It has been 
stated that the edition 
of a metropolitan 
newspaper in Amer- 
ica consumes every 
week-day ten acres of 
forest and fifteen 
acres for the Sunday 
sheet. Annually in 
the United States we 
turn out more than 
six thousand books, 
the editions of some 
of which run into the 
hundred thousands. 
In additionour maga- 
zines call for paper 
by incredible tons. 

We are mowing 
down our forests at 
such a destroying 
pace that in twenty- 
five years their anni- 
hilation will be com- 
plete. Metalcan take 
the place of timber, 
and the age of con- 
crete may succeed the 
age of steel. But in 
the cotton-plant alone 
nature has made pro- 
vision for the paper 
which civilization must have. To meet the 
coming emergency and at the same time add 
to the resources of the South, the United 
States should encourage, to the extent of this 
bounty per acre, the growing of the cotton- 
plant for conversion into paper. The deep 
alluvial bottoms on which such cotton-plants 
can be grown will then produce an inexhaust- 
tible supply of paper forever. 

And this coming cotton-jorest, which will 
not take a generation to grow, but which will 
be harvested annually, will defy the boll 
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weevil, to-day the cotton-planters’ greatest 
insect- pest. 

Then there should be established an in- 
ternal revenue tax of one cent a pound on all 
cotton not over 1% inch in staple that is ex- 
ported; one-half a cent a pound should be 
added for every eighth of an inch in excess of 
1% inch staple. (Thus, if the staple were 1} 
inches, the internal revenue on the raw ma- 
terial exported would be a cent and a half a 
pound.) This form of taxation would, at the 
present rate of shipment of raw cotton from 
America, yield a revenue to the nation of no 
less than forty million dollars per annum. 

The effect of this 
innovation would be 
nothing short of a 
revolution in the 
cotton-manufactur- 
ing industry. Within 
twenty years fifty per 
cent. of the cotton- 
mills now running at 
high speed in Eng- 
land, Germany, Italy, 
Switzerland, France, 
and other countries 
would be transplanted 
to America. In the 
meantime the pres- 
ent spinners in the 
United States would 
have the advantage 
over manufacturers 
throughout the world. 

Further to promote 
the foreign trade in 
American-made cot- 
ton goods the United 
States should grant 
to every ship carrying 
a cargo of cotton or 
cotton goods abroad 
a bonus, the amount 
of which to be deter- 
mined by a commission to be created by 
Congress, but to be sufficient to create not 
less than a six per cent. return upon the 
value of the ship. Unless we can develop and 
maintain an oversea trunk line to every im- 
portant port in the world, and provide for 
that trunk line moderncraft, built of American 
material, manned by American sailors, and 
forever flying the American flag, no economic 
solution for the great commodity, cotton, can 
ever be fully realized; and we shall hand 
down to posterity a heritage of incompetence 














worthy of the nations that have ceased to 
count among the living. Czsar was butchered 
for ambition; Napoleon was crushed and 
exiled for ambition; will Asia finally record 
that America fell from the first rank of na- 
tions because it lacked ambition ? 

While we have progressed on land, we have 
declined at sea. On many seas a ship flying 
the Stars and Stripes is as great a curiosity 
as would be a caravel of four centuries ago. 
Yet we have not lacked statesmen and pub- 
licists to point out the humiliation and eco- 
nomic danger in permitting our merchant 
marine to pass away. President Harrison 
urged its revival. Cleveland stanchly sup- 
ported the plans to revive our shipping. Up 
to his dying utterance McKinley, with alert 
and splendid loyalty to large American inter- 
ests, argued in favor of American ships to 
carry our factory products to mankind. 
Roosevelt urged Congress to enact laws favor- 
able to arenaissance of Yankee ship activity 
upon every sea. 

Senator Gallinger has labored valiantly in 
this cause. Congressman Hearst worked to 
revive America’s standing as a trading nation. 
In recent reports Mr. Chamberlain, commis- 
sioner of navigation, has recapitulated the 
records of our pathetic decline as a competing 
country oversea, and has summed up the 
contemporary story of our maritime failures. 
For example, lines to Hawaii, to Australia, 
and to the Far East have been abandoned, 
for ships carrying an American register 
cannot compete with the vessels of foreign 
powers. 

John Barrett, former minister to Oriental 
and South American countries, and now di- 
rector of the American Bureau of Republics, 
has been an earnest and persistent advocate 
of American ships to carry American goods 
abroad. Former Congressman Grosvenor, of 
Ohio, was sufficiently catholic an American, 
although hailing from a state distant from 
the sea, to work unceasingly for a merchant 
marine for the United States. 
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But these and hundreds of other statesmen 
have labored in vain. Our ships continue, 
what few remaining vessels we have in the 
foreign service, to drop out of the race. 
Meanwhile Japan, from her frugal store, 
grants six million dollars in a year to ad- 
vance her merchant shipping, and that coun- 
try is increasing its tonnage engaged in for- 
eign trade at a rate greater than any other 
nation, not excepting England. Great Brit- 
ain, for generations at the head of the manu- 
facturing countries selling goods abroad, has 
given national aid to its ships. Germany, 
fast following its great rival, has likewise 
created a merchant marine through the aid 
of the government. 

America is represented on the ocean prin- 
cipally by battle-ships that carry no merchan- 
dise for sale. The cargoes they carry no 
people want! And the American navy is 
created and maintained to protect what? An 
American ocean commerce that virtually does 
not exist. We are patrolling the seas to saje- 
guard a phantom merchant fleet. The only 
cargoes in the main going from America are 
carried in foreign ships and consist of com- 
modities that our customers cannot do with- 
out. A conflict on the seas that would 
result in a blockade of our Atlantic ports 
would annihilate our enemies industrially. 

Let us begin to develop our supremacy 
upon the water as well as on the land, not ex- 
clusively by building naval armaments that 
are almost a decade out of date before they 
can be got ready to be commissioned, but by 
building a mercantile armada against which 
neither the lapse of years nor the competing 
nations can prevail. In this American mer- 
cantile armada cotton will be the invincible 
admiral. 

America, by taking advantage of its world- 
wide opportunities, can create a treasure- 
chest laid down in American oak, bound by 
American steel, preserved in American oil, up- 
holstered in American cotton, and filled for all 
time with American honor, wisdom, and wealth. 
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The Emancipation of Sarah 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by F. B. Masters 


Rm ZSONHE conquest of the United 

WW" States of America by Isidor 
Adamowsky began some fif- 

teen years ago, and while it is 

not yet absolutely complete 

it is progressing in a fashion 

that is perfectly satisfactory 

to Isidor Adamowsky. How 

it will end no human being, 

. of course, can predict. The 
odds, however, are in favor of Isidor. In 
witness whereof deponent deposes as follows: 

Isidor’s father was a rabbi in Galicia, and 
Isidor was reared in true orthodox fashion, 
the Law and the Prophets forming the greater 
part of his daily intellectual diet. He not 
only knew the Mishna and Gemara by heart, 
but had even dipped into the cabala, and by 
the time he was twenty years old his whole 
trend of thought and his philosophy and 
ideals reflected the wisdom of generations of 
rabbis. What they reflected even more than 
that, however, was the influence of his mother, 
a quiet woman who devoted but little time to 
religion or philosophy, who played 4 minor 
part in the household, and who occupied 
herself but little with the affairs of the world. 
From her Isidor inherited a strong physique, 
a quiet manner, and an appalling amount of 
will-power. And when his parents died and 
the persecutions grew unbearable these three 
qualities combined to form a resolution, a 
nice, quiet, and strong resolution: he would 
emigrate to America, become rich, marry, and 
conquer the country. 

He came. He saw. 
in a tailor’s shop. 

The story of all those who flock to the East 
Side is, in the beginning, very much the same. 
Isidor worked sixteen hours a day, attended 
the synagogue regularly, saved his money, 
slowly but steadily, and bent all his energies 
to the task of learning English. Lacking 
linguistic talent, and ‘hearing nothing but 
Yiddish spoken around him, the task of learn- 
ing English from a book was extremely diffi- 


And he found work 
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cult and trying. But he made progress, 
And one day he bade farewell to the tailor’s 
shop, purchased a cart and a supply of 
clothing, and set out for himself as an in- 
dependent pedler. 

He prospered. Within a year he owned 
two carts, and within two years he had opened 
a small store in Canal Street, with his name 
in gilt letters on the window. In these two 
years he never failed in his attendance at the 
synagogue and never ceased his efforts to 
master English, which he now spoke with 
considerable fluency. In the beginning his 
work had: occupied all his time, but with 
growing prosperity came a certain amount of 
leisure that, at first, he was quite at a loss to 
employ. It occurred to him, quite suddenly, 
that he had made no friends in this new 
country. This was a new thought, and 
Isidor sat down and pondered over it for a 
long time. 

“T must make friends,” he finally decided. 
So, instead of going to the synagogue or the 
Beth Hamedrish, where the Talmudists sat 
at night and studied, Isidor now went to the 
nearest coffee-house and, night after night, sat 
there, quietly, waiting. Then, one night, he 
met Skolsky. 

Skolsky was shabbily clad and had watery 
blue eyes. He came to the table timidly. 
“May I sit down?” he asked in Yiddish. 
There were three or four groups of card- 
players in the room, but most of the tables 
were deserted. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said Isidor 
politely. “My name is Adamowsky.” 

Skolsky beamed upon him. “ My name is 
Skolsky,” he said. “Are you married?” 

Isidor’s eyes opened in surprise, and a 
smile came to his face. “No,” he replied. 
“Unfortunately I am single. I wish I were 
married.” 

Skolsky’s mouth opened wide, and he 
stared at Isidor. Then, leaning forward 
slowly, he asked, almost in a whisper, 

“Tn heaven’s name, why?” 
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Isidor smiled. “Is it not written in 
Yebamoth, ‘He who has not a wife knows 
not what joy is, what good fortune is, what 
blessing is, and cannot be called a man’ ?” 

Skolsky stared at Isidor as if in doubt of his 
sanity. Then, slowly settling himself in his 
chair, his lips curving contemptuously, he 
remarked, 

“Stuff and nonsense!” 

“And does not the Mishna further say,’ 
continued Isidor, “‘ Happy is the man who 
has a handsome wife: his years are doubled’ ?” 

Skolsky groaned. “Poor lad!” he replied. 
“Tt is easy to see that your ideas come from 
the Talmud and not from actual experience. 
At your age I used to think the same as you 
do. But I have had experience.” 

He sighed dolefully. 

“Not a sad experience, I hope,” remarked 
Isidor. “I have often read in Sanhedrin, 
‘To the man who has lost his first wife it 
seems as if the world had become dark!’” 
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Skolsky mournfully shook his head. “No, 
she is not dead. My daughter is alive, too. 
Ah, me! I wish I were as young as you and 
had all my life before me.”’ 

They chatted for a while and then Skol- 
sky departed. “I must be home at nine 
o'clock,” he explained. “It is one of my 
wife’s rules.”’ 

The next night they met again and the next, 
and soon they fell into the habit of a short 
nightly meeting during which they discussed 
the philosophy of life, the one from the stand- 
point of the Talmud and the other from the 
standpoint of practical experience. And Isi- 
dor began to learn. One night Skolsky said 
to him: 

“My wife has been asking the rabbi about 
you, and she says I may bring you home with 
me. Will you come for supper to-morrow?” 

Thus it was that Isidor came to meet Sarah 
Skolsky, and from that. day on there never 
came to him a thought that, in some way, did 
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SARAH CLAPPED HER HANDS WITH DELIGHT, AND MRS. SKOLSKY BEAMED UPON HIM 
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not associate itself with Sarah Skolsky. She 

had big brown eyes and wonderfully shining 

hair and a tiny rosebud of a mouth and a 

face and a bearing that made men look at 

her and forget what they were thinking of. 
In those eyes of hers shone a spirit of proud 

independence which was somewhat startling 

in a girl of her years, yet, at first, Isidor 

hardly observed it. When he first saw her she 

was standing beside her mother, and during 

that first meeting the mother’s personality 

dominated and over- 

shadowed all others. 

Isidor knew but little 

of women; their pres- 

ence, he thought, was 

supposed to be sooth- 

ing and pleasing. 

Mrs. Skolsky’s pres- 

ence, however, 

seemed to fill the 

room with some ag- 

gressive, turbulent 

element. There was 

nothing in the slight- 

est degree unfemi- 

nine about her, but 

she seemed to radi- 

ate a dominant, over- 

whelming spirit that 

would have swept 

almost anyone but 

Isidor Adamowsky 

off his feet. But Isi- 

dor, as I said, pos- 

sessed a strong phy- 

sique, a quiet manner, 

and an appalling 

amount of will- 

power, and was not 

accustomed to being 

swept off his feet. 

He merely smiled, 

most amiably, and HE 

listened very quietly 

to everything that Mrs. Skolsky had to say, 

glancing furtively, now and then, at Sarah. 
“You are one of us, I suppose?” asked 

Mrs. Skolsky. 
“He must ‘be,” said Sarah, with a bright 

smile. “He looks too intelligent not to be.” 
Skolsky drummed on the table with his 

fingers and gazed at the ceiling with the faint- 

est shadow of a smile playing about his lips. 
“T do not know what you mean,” Isidor 

replied. “I am sure, however, that whatever 

it is I would like to be one of you.” 


= TOLD SARAH THAT HE LOVED HER 


The Emancipation of Sarah 


Mrs. Skolsky frowned and Sarah frowned, 

“We do not believe in compliments,” said 
Mrs. Skolsky. “I was asking if you were a 
Socialist.” 

Skolsky came to the rescue. “He is no 
Socialist,” he said. “He attends the syna- 
gogue regularly.” 

Mrs. Skolsky smiled pityingly upon Isidor, 
and Sarah frowned. Mother and daughter 
then conversed upon the subject of direct taxa- 
tion, leaving to Skolsky the task of entertain- 
ing their guest. Pres- 
ently Mrs. Skolsky 
said: 

“Sarah and I are 
going to a meeting of 
the Karl Marx Social 
Circle this evening. 
We will be back at 
ten. Good night.” 

The next morning 
Isidor bought a book 
on Socialism and 
read it very carefully. 
Two nights later he 
called upon the Skol- 
skys. 

‘*Mrs. Skolsky,” 
he said, “I have 
found out what So- 
cialism is. I would 
like to become a So- 
cialist.” 

Sarah clapped her 
hands with delight, 
and Mrs. Skolsky 
beamed upon him. 
Within a few days 
Isidor had become a 
member of the Karl 
Marx Social Circle. 
Within two weeks he 
read a paper on “ The 
Emancipation of 
Woman.” 

In this paper he explained, with great care, 
that through the long course of the ages 
woman had always been misunderstood, 
underestimated, and downtrodden. She had 
been man’s slave and puppet. Her in- 
dividuality had been crushed.. Her nobler 
self had been suppressed.- Man knew her 
only as a minister to his comfort and his 
happiness: in his serious life she played no 
part. Now all was to be changed. Woman, 
at last, had begun to realize her real worth, 
and, what was more important, thinking men 





‘BUT NOW HE’S FALLEN, JUST LIKE ME—A SLAVE TO PETTICOATS' 


had begun to realize it, too. No longer 
would she be a serf. The day of her inde- 
pendence had dawned. 

Isidor even dipped into the marriage re- 
lation. “No longer,” he cried, “ will a noble, 
intellectual woman, mated with a man vastly 
her intellectual inferior, be compelled to look 
upon him as her absolute lord and master. 
The marriage relation is undergoing a change. 
Woman is now the equal of man. The wife 
is the equal of her husband. The hus- 
band can no longer command. He must 
discuss and come to an agreement with his 
wife.” 

On the way home that night Sarah pressed 
his hand very tenderly, and Isidor was very 
happy. ; 

“Your defense of woman and her rights 
was beautiful,” she said. “It was like the 
voice of Truth itself crying aloud. I made 
notes of all that you said and I am going to 
write an article about it for the Socialist 
Gazette. Have you any more ideas on the 
subject that you did not include in your 
address ?”” 7 

Isidor smiled. “As a matter of fact,” he 
said, “the subject is entirely too sacred for me 
to discuss at any great length before a crowd 
of people. I have ideas about woman’s place 
in this world that I would not discuss with my 
most intimate friends. The trouble is, you 
see, that woman has been ignored too long. 
She needs emancipation. If I had my way 


about it every woman in the world would be 
emancipated to-morrow.”’ 

Sarah’s clasp upon his arm tightened. 
“That has been the dream of my life,” said 
she. “To be emancipated is the longing of 
my whole existence.” 

The following night Isidor met Skolsky in 
the coffee-house. Skolsky gazed at him re- 
proachfully. 

“What has become of all your Talmudic 
views?” he asked, with a sneer. “What has 
made you change all your tune?” 

“The world moves,” replied Isidor, with a 
smile, “and we must move with it.” 

He had become a regular visitor at the 
Skolsky household and, so gradually that even 
Skolsky did not notice it at first, had fallen 
under the tyrannical domination of Mrs. 
Skolsky. This domination took the same 
form with Isidor that it had with Skolsky. 
His habits, the clothes he wore, the books he 
read, the food he ate, and the company he 
kept, all came within the scope of Mrs. 
Skolsky’s regulations. Then, one night, to 
Mrs. Skolsky’s great delight, Isidor asked her 
advice upon a business transaction that he 
contemplated making. 

“Tt is a question whether I buy this lot of 
goods or not,” he explained. “It will cost a 
lot of money and will result either in a big 
profit ora bigloss. There is nd middle way.” 
He went into all the details, speaking in.the 
abstracted manner of a man who is marshal- 
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ing facts before him for his own contempla- 
tion as much as for the enlightenment of his 
hearer, and, as he spoke, his face began to 
clear as if he had suddenly found the solution 
for himself. 

“T should not buy,” Mrs. Skolsky decided 
firmly. 

Isidor clasped her hand. “Exactly what 
I have decided upon,” he exclaimed. “You 
have a wonderful head for business, Mrs. 
Skolsky.” 

During all this time Isidor’s business had 
continued to grow, and he had established 
two branch stores in the neighborhood. 

“You ought to be rich some day,” Mrs. 
Skolsky said to him. 

“Of course,” he replied, smilingly. “I 
intend to be.” 

To Isidor it seemed that Sarah was more 
beautiful each time he saw her. True, she 
lacked that gentle, yielding spirit that he had 
always associated in his mind with beautiful 
women, but after devoting careful thought 
to the matter he came to the conclusion that 
her desire to assert herself and dominate 
others was merely the result of her mother’s 
training and her own frame of mind and not 
the reflection of her true nature. And when 
Isidor made up his mind on a subject he had 
the happy faculty of believing implicitly in his 
own judgment. The result of it all was that, 
a few days before Purim, he told Sarah that he 
loved her, and Sarah, smiling with happiness, 
kissed him. 

Mrs. Skolsky was happy. The permanent 
addition to her household of a recruit who 
recognized her authority filled her with 
unutterable joy. “I will make all the ar- 
rangements for the wedding,” she an- 
nounced. “Sarah and I will discuss the 
details, and you need not bother about them.” 

Skolsky shook his head and went off sadly 
to his coffee-house, where he unburdened his 
soul to an old crony. “He is a nice young 
chap, a fine fellow,” he said mournfully. 
“When I first saw him I liked the look of bold 
independence in his eyes. And he had such 
a manly, straightforward way. But now 
he’s fallen, just like me—a slave to petticoats. 
Another victim! Ah, me!” 

The one thing that Isidor had refused to 
acquiesce in, despite Mrs. Skolsky’s pleas, 
was that he should neglect the synagogue. 

“Tf you are a Socialist,”’ she argued, “how 
can you go to a synagogue and listen to all 
that claptrap?” 


But Isidor merely smiled. “It is a habit,” 


The Emancipation of Sarah 


he said. “I should be unhappy if I gave it 
up.” 

Mrs. Skolsky held that the wedding cere- 
mony should be performed by a justice of the 
peace or an alderman or some other public 
functionary whose authority entitled him to 
perform it, but Isidor pleaded that this time— 
“only this once,” he urged—a rabbi should 
officiate. 


WITH A SHOUT OF DELIGHT SKOLSKY 
KISSED HER 


“My parents were married by a rabbi and 
were very happy,” he said, “and I am sure 
it will bring us good luck to do the same.” 

Much against her inclination Mrs. Skolsky 
yielded. “It is all foolishness,” she said, 
and Sarah agreed with her. “A marriage by 
a rabbi is an old-fashioned affair in which 
the wife takes her place, just as women have 
always done, as her husband’s slave. You 
two are marrying on an entirely different basis. 
You will be equal partners in a new life. It 
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is merely a legal contract. Why should not 
a legal official perform the ceremony ?” 
They were married by a rabbi, and after 
the ceremony there was a great feast at which 
all the relatives and the friends of the family 
sat down, and everyone drank to the health of 
the newly-wedded couple and wished them 
joy. The members of the Karl Marx Social 
Circle sent a huge basket of flowers, which 
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BUT MRS. SKOLSKY SAT AS IF TURNED 
TO STONE 


seemed to give Sarah greater pleasure than 
all the other presents she had received. 

“It is a tribute to my intelligence,” she 
said proudly. “The other gifts mean 
nothing.” 

During the feast Isidor sat, smiling quietly, 
talking but little. One of the guests remarked, 

“By the way, Mr. Adamowsky, I hear that 
you made quite a tidy sum the other day by 
buying that lot of goods that no one else 
wanted ?” 
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Isidor nodded. Mrs. Skolsky’s eyes opened 
wide. 

“Ts that the same lot of goods you asked 
me about ?” 

“The very same,” replied Isidor. 

“But I advised you not to buy, and you 
said you would not buy,” Mrs. Skolsky said, 
amazed. 

“It is not a woman’s place to meddle in a 
man’s business affairs,” he replied coldly. 
Then, rising, he raised his glass. ‘“ My dear 
friends,”’ he said, “ we are going off on a brief 
trip, and we must leave immediately. Be- 
fore we go I wish to ask you all to join me in 
a toast to Mrs. Adamowsky, my beautiful 
bride. A pious woman is her husband’s 
crown. And is it not written in the Talmud 
that ‘a really pious woman is she who obeys 
the wishes of her husband’? I am to-day 
the happiest man on earth. I propose a 
toast to a pious woman, the loveliest of her 
sex.” 

Sarah, blushing furiously, gazed at her 
husband with a curious look in her eyes. 
Mrs. Skolsky, pale with suppressed indigna- 
tion, sat speechless. 

“Come, Sarah,” said Isidor in a voice 
through which rang a note of authority that 
she had never heard before. “We must 
start.” 

That night Skolsky sat alone with his wife, 
glancing at her furtively every now and then, 
waiting for her to speak. But Mrs. Skolsky 
had nothing to say. Presently Skolsky arose, 
walked softly into the adjoining room, and— 
chuckled. 


The honeymoon of the Adamowskys was 
not the happiest in the world. They went to 
Niagara Falls, and everyone who saw them 
knew that they were newly married, and as 
far as all external signs went they looked 
perfectly happy. But Mrs. Adamowsky was 
undergoing a new experience and had not yet 
found herself. Each time she looked at her 
husband he seemed to be bigger and stronger 
and more forceful than he had appeared to 
her during his courtship. And there was an 
air of reserve strength about him which was 
entirely new to her and which rose like a re- 
pelling wall every time a question came to 
her lips. He was kind to her, he was 
thoughtful of her every want and need, and 
she realized more and more how tremen- 
dously he loved her; but Shabbas (the Sab- 
bath) came, and Isidor said he had found a 
synagogue in Buffalo. 
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“We will go there,” he said, smiling quietly. 
She felt that she was choking. 

“T have never been to a synagogue,” she 
said. 

“T know it. This is the first time.” 

And, even through the light of love that 
shone in his eyes Sarah saw—saw clearly— 
that she was going to the synagogue. When 
she was alone she wept. 

When they returned to the East Side Sarah 
found a surprise waiting for her. Isidor had 
rented and elaborately furnished an apart- 
ment without having told a soul of his plan. 

“Mother said we were to live with her,” 
said Sarah. 

Isidor looked at her with a twinkle in his 
eyes. “Indeed ?” was all he said. 

Sarah began to tremble. Tears of rage 
sprang to her eyes. “You are a monster!”’ 
she cried. “You have lied to me, deceived 
me, tricked me! I hate you! I hate you! 
I hate you!” 

Isidor folded his arms and gazed at her 
quietly. Then he seized her gently by the 
waist and without apparent effort raised her 
from the floor and took her in his arms as if 
she were a baby. She tried to free herself, 
but he took her wrist in his hand. Through 
the sleeves of his coat Sarah could feel sinews 
as rigid as steel. And as he smiled at her, 
her heart sank. 

“Dearest little wifey,’ he said tenderly, 
“we are going to be the happiest couple in 
the whole world. I am going to be happy, 
and all my life long I shall make you happy. 
You are going to be emancipated. Your 
whole life hereafter will be free of all those 
things that have made you unhappy and dis- 
satisfied. You are no longer going to worry 
your dear little head about the big problems 
of life. You’re going to let me do all the 
worrying for you. If, in your heart, you feel 
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that you must influence mankind you can 
spend all your energy on me. I need in- 
fluencing more than the world does. We'll 
never quarrel because there’ll never be any- 
thing to quarrel about. And some day” 
—he spoke very slowly—“when you and I 
have settled everything and agreed on every- 
thing, when we both decide that all this 
Socialism is a foolish thing’ for women to 
meddle with, and when you are a queen with 
our beautiful home for your realm, then, 
maybe, we will both go to your mother and 
try to teach her.” Then he kissed her, again 
and again, and presently she began to cry and 


_her arms stole around his neck. 


Her parents called upon her shortly after- 
ward and found her rearranging the house- 
hold furnishings and singing. 

“Are you happy, Sarah?” 
mother. 

“Yes, mama!’ 

‘How pleased you must have been,” said 
her father, “to hear that Isidor has opened a 
big store on Broadway.” 

“T did not know it,” said Sarah quietly. 

Mrs. Skolsky’s eyes opened in surprise. 
“Does he not discuss his business affairs with 
you?” 

Sarah proudly raised her head. “No, 
mama, not unless he feels like it. You know 
what the Talmud says, ‘A pious woman is 
she who obeys the wishes of her husband.’ 
And Isidor thinks all women ought to 
pious.” 

With awild shout of delight Skolsky clasped 
his daughter in his arms and kissed her. 
But Mrs. Skolsky sat as if turned to stone. 


asked her 


’ 


In consideration of the foregoing, deponent 
contends that in the conquest of the United 
States of America by Isidor Adamowsky the 
odds are in favor of Isidor. 
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By Alan Dale 


SCENDED to the man- 

@¢e agerial throne: Maxine 
Elliott, December 30, 
1908. 

Assuming that some- 
body will write the history 
of the American stage 
some day, though we may 

have to wait a few centuries for something to 
write about, I take great pleasure, ladies and 
gentlemen, in chronicling the above event. 
No future history of the American stage will 
be complete without it. Of course history 


isa crabby, sour old thing that treats quite 
unsentimentally of inflexible facts, and our 
future historian dealing with Miss Maxine 
Elliott’s doughty idea will lack the fire and 
enthusiasm of a mere contemporary scribbler 
like yours obediently to command. 

The glamour of that interesting opening 


will be unknown to him. The beauty and 
charm of the lovely manageress will be men- 
tioned as “‘hearsay.”” The winsome “star” 
may possibly be alluded to as a “‘ woman with 
reputed ability, said to be good looking.” 
The champagne will be stale in the bottle; 
the fizzing cup will be silent in its dregs. You 
and I, who might have been called as wit- 
nesses to testify to the solemnity of the func- 
tion, will be—oh, where will we be? It will all 
be cold and quit> dispassionate, and one of 
the horrible “‘new generation” will remem- 
ber only the date. And dates are such hate- 
ful things, such cold clods on the effervescence 
of youth. 

If I were inspired I might be able to write 
of Miss Maxine Elliott’s advent into the field 
of theatrical managerdom in the past tense, and 
pose as a worthy historian. I cannot. Iam 
not inspired. I am not cold enough to be in- 
spired. The warmth of the present runs in 
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my veins. Moreover, I was present at the 
coronation on December 30, 1908, and I saw 
that graceful, lissom, and exquisite creature 
in her effulgent womanhood. Therefore I 
cannot write history. Nobody could possibly 
write history if he were ‘among those pres- 
ent.” I might write a history of Rachel, 
whom I never saw, but I can never do classic- 
al justice to Miss Maxine Elliott, the emana- 
tion of whose charm I have so often felt. 

The production of a play by one of her own 
sex was not happy, though interesting. The 
leaping aspirations of Woman (give me a 
capital W, please), in her efforts to emanci- 
pate herself from the thraldom of man, may 
be said to have received a set-back. The 
actress-manageress rose to the occasion and 
fulminated around it, but the playwrightess 
was of such inferior brand that the occasion 
was dismally injured in its feminine signifi- 
cance. 

However, I do not for one moment believe 
that Miss Maxine Elliott has a very sincere 
belief in the potency of her own sex, nor that 
she aspires to the management of a theater 
just because she is a woman. It is because 
she is Maxine Elliott that she rushes to the 
front. There is nothing of the altruism of 
the suffragist about this charming actress. 
She is far too beautiful to think of others. 
Thinking of others is the sublime pastime of 
women who are too homely to think of them- 
selves. Women think of others only when 
others forget to think of them. Miss Maxine 
Elliott is outside of this worthy but rather ir- 
ritating class. She is nice enough to be self- 
ish. Really charming women are always 
selfish. In fact, that is their charm. 

Possibly the emancipated ones will rush at 
Miss Maxine Elliott, under the sweet delusion 
that she is craving to help her sex in its lovely 
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battle against the other. They will receive a 
rude awakening. Miss Elliott is no senti- 
mentalist; she is no missionary. Nor do I 
imagine that she thinks Man at all detestable. 
If she can get a good play by a man she will 
try to forget the grievous mistake of Miss 
Marion Fairfax’s ‘‘The Chaperon.” If, by 
accident, she secures a good play by another 
woman she will, of course, produce it, but not 
because it happens to be by a woman. This 
is as it should be. Women who write for the 
stage, with a few exceptions, write for it like 
imitation men, and not like real women. 
They are in the same class with feminine 
novelists and feminine journalists. None of 
them helps the great Feminine Cause. In 
fact, they may be said to retard its success. 

You may be interested to know what Miss 
Maxine Elliott had to say to me about her 
plunge into history. These are her own 
words, and you must admit that they are ex- 
tremely sensible, practical, and non-feminine 
words: 

“Don’t laugh at my daring to build this 
little theater. It is the outcome of so many 
years of planning, and fighting, and hoping, 
and I am still trembling in fear that I may 
have raised only a house of cards that will 
topple and annihilate me. The enterprise is 
foolhardy or courageous, according to its out- 
come, of course. But I have never been able 
to see why the actor, with a public pleasantly 
deluded enough to give him reasonable sup- 
port, should not have at least an equal chance 
with the purely speculative manager. If he 
has sufficient energy, and his proposition is a 
sound one, the loan companies will advance 
money to put up his theater, at the reasonable 
rate of five per cent., just as the ——advanced 
ours. To be sure, he assumes rather fright- 
ening obligations, but the odds are more 
favorable to him as proprietor than as actor. 
In the latter capacity he can be turned out, di- 
rectly his receipts fall below a certain figure, 
to make way for the next, and still the next, 
who is lucky enough to be drawing above the 
stated figure. 

‘“‘So now I find myself assisting in the di- 
rection of a theater with very mixed feelings. 
All my sympathies are with the actors, and all 
my interests are on the other side. The 
definition of business seems to be, gobble up 
your neighbors before they gobble you, 
doesn’t it?” 

If that isn’t sound, varnished sense, then I 
do not know the article when I see it. One 
can scarcely realize that such words were 
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uttered by a really beautiful woman, who is 
fighting with her figure, attending to her face, 
and giving her dressmaker ideas. This is not 
the one-sided réle of the emancipated woman. 
It is the many-sided réle of the really clever 
woman, who knows how to blend executive 
ability with the furtive charm of her own sex. 
Miss Elliott is equipped for success. She is 
not a great actress, but she is a delightful one. 
She has done many things exquisitely, and I 
do not fancy that managerial cares are going 
to weigh very heavily upon her. She will 
organize no Feminine Theatrical Syndicate 
to battle with the masculine organization. 
Rather will she throw in her fortunes withthe 
august men, and trust to their gallantry 
(which is probably there, though latent) to 
help her out. 

History, of course, may dismiss her with a 
clammy line, but I decline to emulate the 
historian who will labor under the signal dis- 
advantage of never having looked at her. We 
can talk coldly to-day of ‘‘the rise and fall of 
the Roman Empire,” but if we had lived 
under it, and enjoyed those gorgeous Roman 
times, with all the ancient conveniences, 
we should be less dispassionate. So I’m glad 
that I was among those present at the pro- 
duction of ‘‘The Chaperon” at Maxine El- 
liott’s Theater, December 30, 1908, and that I 
shall not have to write about it with the icy ink 
of the historian in my pen. 

Of course it is very much easier to build a 
theater than to get audiences to fill it. Every 
manager knows that. Audiences are very 
coy things nowadays, and the most beautiful 
theater in the world will not tempt them unless 
there be the inducement of a good play. 
Managers may tapestry their walls, fresco 
their ceilings, and upholster the seats in all 
the glories of velvet and satin, but the play’s 
the thing to-day, as it was in the days of 
the bard who said so, and therein lies the 
rub! 

I watched Mrs. Fiske’s experiment with 
“Salvation Nell” with very much interest, 
and the unexpected did not happen. The 
run of this dreadfully sordid and distressingly 
impressive play was not a long one. It could 
not conceivably have been. Though this ad- 
mirable and intellectual actress worked like a 
Trojan, and threw herself with enthusiasm 
into her drear and joyless réle, such a char- 
acter could scarcely live very long in a metrop- 
olis. We are interested in the slums as 
social problems, of course, but to sit through a 
series of photographs of the ugliest slum life 
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is a fearful ordeal. ne does not battle for 
ordeals, one does not pay to endure them. 
One accepts them when they are inevitable, 
as they too frequently are. 

It is not because we are just butterflies, or 
that we are lacking in intelligence, or that we 
clamor for the simian grin of musical comedy, 
that such a play as ‘‘Salvation Nell” distresses 
us. The play was painful and horrible. In 
reality it was a cold-blooded effort to make 
money out of pain and horror—just for the 
sake of pain and horror. The work of re- 
generation is a noble one. We simply prefer 
not to assign it to the theater. We can go to 
missions and revival meetings and Salvation 
Army gatherings, whenever the spirit moves 
us. We do not care to sit among light- 
hearted theater-people who have just dined, 
and are going to sup, and watch them getting 
the work of regeneration into their systems. 

Young reviewers were very enthusiastic 
about ‘‘Salvation Nell.”” They would be. 
The young reviewer considers that a shock is a 
dramatic sensation. It is a very unpleasant 
sensation, outside of the mission of the 
theater. 

A snob wrote in a little book called ‘‘The 
Idea of Tragedy” these words, ‘‘There may 
be tragedies in South Hampstead, although 
experience does not consistently testify to the 
fact, but at all events, from the historical and 
traditional standpoint, tragedy is more likely 
to concern itself with Glamys Castle, Melrose 
Abbey, Carisbrooke, or even with Carlton 
House Terrace.” 

This sounds like the outburst of a prodig- 
ious snob, but it isnot as vain and as heart- 
lessas it seems. Tragedy with “trappings,” 
tragedy devoid of the squalor of reality, 
tragedy that is not brought home to us with 
fiendish realism, is perhaps after all the only 
tragedy that we can view with equanimity on 
the stage. It is not because we are snobs, 
hankering for the gilded halls of the rich; it is 
because we have imagination. We like it to 
soar and to take us with it. We grow restive 
at the realization of scenes that we can see 
every day—sordid barrooms and_ squalid 
tenements. We prefer emotions in gala 
frames. We have no use for Apollo in a two- 
room flat in Hester Street. Slum playwrights 
with their extreme cases, all destined to point 
morals, point morals quite other than they in- 
tended. Slums may be used for flavoring 
purposes only. We are positively afraid of 
them, and it is a fear that cannot be reasoned 
with. They may be very good for us—most 
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horrid things seem to be—but we should 
never select them, or ask for them. 

I could not see a lasting success for ‘‘Sal- 
vation Nell.’’ Nothing succeeds that lacks 
the imaginative quality. Psychological plays 
and pathological novels come and go, and are 
praised or censured. But they never last, 
because they are all real. They are full of 
dreadful common sense, which is a very 
ordinary commodity. They are all directed 
at sensible people, who don’t want them. 
Sensible people are not looking for the mo- 
notonous article that makes their daily lives 
so unsmiling. ‘They want the sun of imagi- 
nation to coax a bit of warmth into their 
glacial veins. That is why fairy-tales live 
forever. It is not only children that revel in 
them. They live because they are fantastic, 
poetic, delightful, charming, and optimistic. 

Wouldn’t it be a dreadful thing if one ever 
got to criticizing Maude Adams? Hon- 
estly, I should call it a calamity. I should 
be utterly miserable if I ever caught myself 
making chilly remarks about her diction, her 
gestures, and other things dear to the critic. 
I may say right here that I never intend to do 
it. Miss Maude Adams has disarmed me for 
so many years, and held me captive beneath 
her singular charm in so many plays, that I 
owe her a debt of eternal gratitude. It shall 
be paid. The rdle of Maggie Wylie in ‘‘ What 
Every Woman Knows” is not the best that 
this little actress has played, but it is a good 
one, for it gives her many opportunities to dis- 
play the qualities that have endeared her to 
us. I should hate to see the piece without 
Miss Adams in the cast. Report has it that 
Miss Hilda Trevelyan in London has made 
good in ‘‘What Every Woman Knows.” I 
do not want to see her. I am satisfied. I 
have not the slightest doubt that Miss Adams 
gets more out of the part than there is in it, 
just as she did with Lady Babbie in ‘The 
Little Minister.” 

It is a curious play, in which Barrie tries 
hard to restrain his propensity for practical 
jokes—the sort of practical joke that he 
played in ‘‘ Little Mary.” Barrie is not such 
an airy fantast that one can afford to let him 
do exactly what he likes. - One must keep a 
tab on his humor. He is not as ruthless in 
““What Every Woman Knows” as he was in 
‘Little Mary.” Just the same, what every 


woman knows seems to be rather a primitive 
joke—‘‘It is not true that woman was made 
from man’s rib; she was really made from his 
funny-bone. ” 











































At this, the leading masculine character— 
a serious proposition, a man who is the hope 
of his country, a statesman destined to deal 
with nations—bursts into laughter for the first 
time in his life, and is saved! However, we do 
not whine. Barrie cannot help having his 
little fling, and there is a good deal in his play 
that serious people may take seriously. The 
character of Maggie, who sticks to her hus- 
band through thick and thin, who under- 
stands him, who lets him go so far and no 
farther, is really a very charming character— 
just real enough to please, and not too real. 
The imagination is allowed plenty of play in 
“What Every Woman Knows,” and the re- 
sult has been eminently satisfactory. 

That is perhaps why ‘The Battle,” that 
came to town rather tremblingly, stayed to 
conquer. Mr. Cleveland Moffett talked So- 
cialism, but from two points of view. He ac- 
tually dared to give the oppressed millionaire 
a chance to explain his pictorial infamy. It 
was like giving a chance to a well-advertised 
criminal. One’s imagination was delighted 
with Mr. Moffett’s arguments, which were 
most humorous. Every seasoned theatergoer 
expects to hate the millionaire. He has been 
brought up to hate him. Wealth—which 
everybody wants—is iniquitous on the stage; 
poverty—which nobody wants—is illumined 
radiantly. This may be a correct view, 
but it is tiresome to get it all the time. 
In ‘The Battle” the justification of the rich 
is set forth most amusingly. The man who 
justifies himself for owning what you want 
and can’t get undertakes a difficult mission. 
“The Battle”? might easily have come to grief. 
Butit didn’t. It sets one’s imagination work- 
ing, and I insist again that that is what we 
want at the theater. 

Every serious subject has a lighter side—- 
even love! Just as Mr. Bernard Shaw under- 
took to show us that woman, instead of being 
the pursued, is in reality the pursuer, so Mr. 
Cleveland Moffett in “‘The Battle” tried to 
prove that the tactics of the millionaire are 
the tactics, on a larger scale, of those who 
scoff at him. We shall still glory in believing 
that woman is the wooed and not the wooer, 
and that the millionaire is a villain and the 
workingman a hero—we cannot root these tra- 
ditional thoughts from our systems, and do 
not intend to try—but it does us good to vary 
the monotony of our ideas with those of Mr. 
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Cleveland Moffett. Mr. Wilton Lackaye 
came back to us with this play. He is wel- 
come in nearly any kind of play, and we hate 
to see him careering about the road, when 
there are so many theaters in New York— 
and actresses may build more! Miss Jose- 
phine Victor is Mr. Lackaye’s leading lady, 
but I have almost forgotten what she did. © 

Really, if playwrights don’t let up on the 
subject of international marriage, we shall 
begin to believe that it must be an awfully 
nice thing, and that foreign ‘‘dooks” and 
counts are more sinned against than sinning. 
Diatribes against any particular thing gen- 
erally produce an effect opposite to that which 
they contemplate, if persisted in. No sooner 
had Miss Annie Russell departed from New 
York with Mr. John Valentine’s ludicrous 
notions on international marriage than Mr. 
Digby Bell took her place with the even 
more ludicrous notions of Mr. George 
Broadhurst. 

If international marriage be a disease sus- 
ceptible to treatment it will never be cured by 
pitching into the poor titled men who need 
the money. What is the matter with turning 
the tables and showing that the designing 
minxes and their match-making relatives, 
who have more money than gumption, are the 
real cause of the trouble—if it be trouble? 
Playwrights with the gleam of a sense of 
humor, and the courage to resist playing to 
the gallery, would most assuredly adopt these 
tactics. Why not picture the agony of the 
poor ‘‘dook” who got what he didn’t bargain 
for, and the joy of the heiress who got what 
she did bargain for? Tickle the humor out of 
the situation and make it laugh, instead of 
working the sympathy-racket for cold- 
blooded title-hunters and making the pur- 
sued ‘‘dook”’ the heavy villain. We are cer- 
tainly very tired of it all, and particularly of 
the fustian sentiment that is plastered all over 
these senseless plays—fustian sentiment that 
is made to do duty as patriotism, but which 
lacks all the sincerity thereof. The American 
laundryman in “An International Marriage,” 
designed to be emblematic of patriotism, was 
as vulgar and caddish a type as one could 
find among a gathering of cheap tourists. If 
a really patriotic playwright dabbled in such 
matters he would decline to sign his name to 
any such caricature—a caricature that no for- 
eigner would have the temerity to produce. 
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WHEN MAIDENS FELL 


OR twenty shimmering miles 
the Gulf beach lay in the sun, 
a white straight edge against 
blue. Mistily through the 
surf-haze glimmered Sand Is- 
land lighthouse, save when ob- 
scured by the smoke-plume of 

Ve, a fruiter standing in past Fort 
PTE Morgan for Mobile. It was 
early forenoon. The yellow 
globe of the mooring-balloon at the fort shone 
like the dome of some audacious new architec- 
ture flung high into the pulsating air. Two 
men far down the coast toward Pensacola 
caught the far-off splendor, and noted, in the 
very act of casting off from it, a long, cigar- 
shaped aeronat*—an immense elongated 
bubble of quicksilver. It floated seaward, 
rounded to, stood a moment end on, librating 
like a balancing top. 

“She’s boun’ fo’ N’Yawlins, Ah reckon, 
suh.” 

The speaker was a typical Gulf fisherman, 
bearded, tall, soft of speech, courteous as a 
diplomat, barefooted, weathered in garments 
and skin. Over his cheeks and nose were 
scattered broad brown blotches which might 
possibly have been classified as freckles. He 
rolled a cigarette, lighted it, and turned his 
almost colorless eyes on his companion, re- 
peating, “She’s sho’ boun’ fo’ N’Yawlins.” 

In the mien of the young man there was 
something of kinship to the elder—as there 
might be in a New England chemist or en- 
gineer something like his forty-second cousin 
fishing on the Newfoundland Banks. The 
softness of speech was modified to a subtle 
firmness and a subdued decision. The slight, 
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Virginia of the Air-Lanes 


By Herbert Quick 


Illustrated by William R. Leigh 


tall frame was arrowy and erect, as if the 
youth had breathed a winier air and imbibed 
a latent self-esteem, expressed in the hint of 
incisiveness in speech—if one may call that 
incisive which was still soft and almost caress- 
ing. The boy had even the areas of mottled 
freckling overlaying a pink glow. He wore a 
blue flannel shirt with a bright silk cravat; 
his shoes were scoured gray by the beach 
sand, and his well-shaped hat was powdered 
with it; his trousers were of cadet-gray and 
striped down the side—seemingly a part of 
some obsolete uniform. He sat on a great 
square timber half buried in the sand, and 
had been studying a blue-green Portuguese 
man-of-war cast ashore and rolled up before 
the breeze, dragging its yard-long tentacles. 
On the beam lay a steel square, a brace and 
a bit, a roll of blue-prints, some steel drills, 
and a book of logarithms. He had returned 
to the sea-bladder, investigating it with the 
tip of a slim oil-can; and had mentally for- 
mulated a parallel between this helpless 
thing, beaten about by every breeze, and the 
dirigible balloon up the coast, when the speech 
of the elder man made him look up. 

His face was small for a man’s; his eyes 
dark; his lip blackened by a tiny mustache. 
In the manner of one who does not feel 
obliged to reply to the speech of a constant 
companion he picked up a pair of binoculars 
from a cast-up crate and studied the distant 
air-ship. 

“Mo’ likely bound for Pensacola, Cap- 
tain,” he said. “She’s coming this way—a 
Condor with bow rudder. Winter-resorters, 
I reckon.” 

“Then she don’t keer whar she goes,” re- 
plied the fisherman. “It’s this-away o’ that- 
away, jist as some lady says.”’ 


“T don’t know that it matters,” said the 


* Several of the terms used by Mr. Quick in this narrative are recent names for old things, the need for 


which has sprung up in the rapid development of air-navigation. 


Aeronat, or “‘air-swimmer,”’ is the ac- 


curate term for the “‘dirigible,”” which belongs, like the ordinary globular balloon, to the aerostats—the gen- 


eral term for any gas-supported aerial device. 


The reader who recalls the pictures of Count Zeppelin’s air- 


ship and other similar constructions will have an excellent idea of what an aeronat such as the Roc is like — 
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young man, “whether they see us or not; 
but I reckon we’ll go under the shed.” 

“All right, Miste’ Theodo’,” answered the 
captain. “Hyah’s doin’ the gophah act ag’in!” 

The aeronat, drawing nearer, swelled like 
a great silver moon. The men admired her 
as they walked inshore through soft trodden 
sand, down to a lower level of yellowed pal- 
mettos, and scaled a steep dune-slope thick- 
eted with scrub-oaks. Beyond was a deeper 
hollow quite out of sight of the sea, but 
lulled continually by its roar. Here was 
hidden a cabin of rough boards with a wide 
veranda or “gallery.”” Abutting on the cabin 
by one end was a spacious shed, without 
visible door or window. So thoroughly was 
the edifice concealed by the oak scrub and 
the low-growing bastard spruce that one 
might have passed a dozen times within a 
stone’s throw of it without seeing it; and even 
from air-ships its drab roof powdered with 
blown sand was well-nigh invisible. Under 
the gallery was perfect safety from observa- 
tion from aloft. 

As seen through the glass, the air-ship was 
swelled to impressive bulk. Her bow rudder 
stood aslant—a stripe of brown against the 
silver foil of her bilge. On the seaward side 
ran the darker line of a toy aeroplane—a 
matter of appearance rather than use—and 
slung beneath by a gossamer nacelle, steady 
as the deck of a liner, hung her roomy car, 
the engine-room aft, the three great screws 
half invisible like vibrant bees’ wings. On 
the forward deck was a splotch of white and 
red like a brilliant gown, and grouped about 
it were two or three darker forms of men. 

“How she cracks on!” cried the young 
man. “No end of power—the new nineteen- 
cylinder fan-type engines, I suppose!”’ 

“She’ll be wuth about fo’ bits when we get 
through, Miste’ Theodo’,” said the captain. 
“ Ain’t she sheerin’ off ?”’ 

She was, though with no knowledge of 
them. She veered to the north and stood in- 
land as if to cross Little Lagoon, that beautiful 
salt lake which for ten miles lies within sound 
of the Gulf surf, but is separated from it by a 
little wilderness of dunes; and by a majestic 


* The helicopter belongs to a type of air-navigator entirely different from the aeronat. 
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swooping movement she threw her whole 
vast sweep of broadside open to their gaze. 
The captain’s dimmer eye now made out the 
woman and the two men on her deck, while 
Theodore Carson’s, keen for such a sight, 
and armed with a glass, observed that the 
woman wore a broad hat of vivid red, a scarf 
of the same color, and—a woman would have 
told him—a piqué gown. The young man 
knew only that it was white. 

“They’re past the Palmetto Beach resorts,” 
observed Carson; “ and——”’ 

“Eight mile past,” interrupted the cap- 
tain. “They’re on this side o’ Bon Secure.” 

“Making for the hotels on the lagoon,” 
said the young man. 

“They bette’ moor,” said the fisherman. 
“They’s a norther comin’ out.” 

Carson scanned the sky for signs of the 
“‘norther,” but saw nothing more interesting 
than a blue sky barred by a few white scarves 
of cloud puffing up from the north. ‘I see no 
signs of a blow that she can’t be held to by 
her engines,” said he. ‘The sky looks fine.” 

“They’ll sho’ hev a fight to keep from 
blowin’ out to sea,” returned the captain, 
“‘onless they tie up. What they doin’ now, 
Miste’ Theodo’ ?”’ 

“Why,” said Carson, studying the aeronat 
with the glass and clipping off his sentences 
as the astounding evolution of the incident 
far up there in the blue rendered every utter- 
ance obsolete before it was finished, “why, 
they have thrown off a package of—it’s mech- 
anism—of some sort—in operation, and— 
They’re making a tow of it, or— They’re 
reversing and rounding to! See them drift 
off! They’re excited and all aback about 
something. Heavens! See that thing shoot 
up! It’s some sort of a helicopter, * I believe— 
and the girl’s alone in the basket, Captain! 
Alone, Isay! Why did they— She’s lost con- 
trol—she’s lost! It’s shooting over this way 
and coming down! It will—it will— My 
God! My God!” 

The thing had parted from the great aero- 
nat like an insect scared from its seat on 
some great animal. It was a little speck 
topped with a broader, mushroom-shaped 


It is an aeronef, 


or “air-runner,” which is the correct term for a heavier-than-air machine that flies like a bird by power. The 
popular name for these devices seems to be “aeroplane,” though some are not such in the sense that the 
Wright Brothers’ machine is an aeroplane, supporting itself by the pressure of plane surfaces on the air. The 
helicopter is an aeronef, but not an aeroplane, as it flies by means of propellers revolving horizontally. That 
imagined by Mr. Quick in this story is a light car suspended under a single pair of propellers, the whole thing 


being portable and compact far beyond anything of the present day. 


It is of interest to note that Thomas A. 


Edison has been quoted as expressing confidence in the helicopter as the solution of the problem of aviation.— 
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shimmer which Carson knew for the revolving 
blades of a helicopter—that insidious toy that 

romised so much for the conquest of the air 
and paid so little. For a moment it paused, 
sucked along in the wake of the huge ship 
as if in tow; then it shot skyward like a fly 
speeding from a floating bubble, leaving the 
silvery air-ship far below. The two spectators 
drew their breath sharply in, their hearts 
frozen in fascinated apprehension. 

The air-ship floated fifteen hundred feet, 
perhaps, above the tall pines in the slashes 
of the narrow isthmus dividing the lagoon 
from the Gulf. The slow-flapping buzzards on 
their way to some reported feast over near 
Three Rivers never noticed the glistening bilge 
of the giant craft, so high she soared above 
them; but the helicopter flew like a rocket, up, 
up, above the balanced ship, so straight into 
the cool heights of the inane that those re- 
maining on the deck it had left lost it behind 
the overhanging hull of the aeronat. 

But the men on the beach saw it—saw it 
rise skyward like a boy’s dart until they shud- 
dered at the abyss that yawned between it and 
the earth; saw it struck by the far-advanced 
loftier vanguard of the north wind predicted 
by the fisher-captain; saw it hurled southward 
before the blast like a feather; and then, as 
if with slowing engine, saw it fall, curving 
obliquely toward them like a projectile hurled 
outward and downward from the battlements 
of highest heaven. And Carson gripped the 
barnacled column. fiercely, for he was young; 
he thought of the girl with the red hat, and 
his heart was gripped as in a vise. 


The Condor had a name. She was the 
Roc, owned by Mr. Finley Shayne; and her 
home port was Shayne’s Hold, in the Cats- 
kills. Those who are familiar with the scope, 
power, and spectacular success of Mr. 
Shayne’s operations in Aerostatic Power 
stocks in the latter part of the first quarter 
of the present century will surmise that the 
Roc was the finest product of the art of avia- 
tional construction up to that time. Her 
speed, her stanchness, her airworthiness, her 
luxurious appointments—the fame of these 
had preceded her to the Gulf resorts, where 
she awaited favorable breezes to Cuba and 
from island to island in the Antilles—an 
attractive itinerary, but rather hazardous, the 
aerostat being an unsafe craft for the open 
sea. 

_ This fateful morning she had been moored 
in the aerial harbor at Mobile in her berth 


hard by the lift near the Bienville statue. Mrs. 
Shayne, a native Mobilian, pleaded indispo- 
sition; but went out to see some old houses 
dear to her youth. Mr. Shayne and their 
guest, Mr. Max Silberberg, had insisted upon 
the presence of Virginia Suarez, Mrs. Shayne’s 
niece, on a trip down the bay in the Roc to 
witness the demonstration of a new flying- 
machine, and she had yielded. 

The inventor, a suspicious, foxy, middle- 
aged man, proved personally objectionable 
to Miss Suarez because his thumbs turned 
back so far that the sight of them made her 
feel creepy, and as he gesticulated freely 
while denouncing all devices for aerial navi- 
gation except his own, his thumbs were much 
in evidence. He showed a wonderful capacity 
for fury, denouncing passionately all who 
said that his helicopter might not be the key 
to the problem of aviation. Virginia was re- 
lieved by his going aft to convince the en- 
gineer that the Roc’s screws were fundamen- 
tally wrong in construction. 

‘Unfortunate devil!” said Silberberg. 

‘“‘Why?” she queried. “‘ Because of those 
awful thumbs ?” 

‘* Because he failed to pleace you,” replied 
Silberberg, with the hissing termination of 
the ‘‘please” that constituted the one race- 
betraying slip in his speech. ‘‘To displeace 
you—the greatest calamity!” 

‘“‘T don’t believe he feels it much,” said she. 

“Another misfortune,” he replied—‘‘not 
to know what he’s losing. Yes, he’s an un- 
fortunate devil.”’ 

Virginia wished Wizner back, crooked 
thumbs, fury, and all; for no thumbs or voice 
could be so offensive as the unrelieved pres- 
ence of Mr. Silberberg, the head of the Fed- 
erated Metals Concern, controlling the copper, 
gold, and silver output of a continent. He 
was so insistent upon little encroachments on 
her reserve, as he fussed about with rugs and 
deck-chairs, tucking her wraps about her as 
they rose into the high south-blowing upper 
drift, constantly touching her with his be- 
diamonded fingers in little ways, his breath, 
heavy with cigarettes, floating to her like a 
whiff from some fetid smoking-room, that 
Virginia wished herself anywhere so it was 
away from Silberberg. 

She felt herself thrown at his head by her 
aunt. Little familiarities which in another 
would not have offended seemed like the un- 
speakable liberties of prospective purchasers 
with slaves offered in the market. She was 
getting morbid and almost hysterical. Silber- 
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berg’s slight baldness, running up in shining 
coves from his forehead, his well-groomed 
grossness of body, his. oily black curls, made 
of him a beastly sultan gloating over the last 
importation from Circassia. And yet his 
appearance and behavior were not inherently 
bad—the situation made them unendurable. 
Perhaps Mrs. Shayne’s tributes to his great- 
ness, and her emphasis on him as an oppor- 
tunity open to Virginia, a mere dependent, 
were more chargeable with producing this 
tension (of which Silberberg was quite un- 
aware) than anything actually done by him. 

“So you think, Aunt Marie,” Virginia had 
said, ‘‘that Mr. Silberberg is one of the great 
ones of the earth?” 

“Most certainly!”’ rejoined Mrs. Shayne. 
“He is retaining and increasing the enormous 
wealth and power inherited——” 

“From old Israel Silberberg!”’ supplied 
Virginia. 

“Virginia!” said Mrs. Shayne. “‘ We should 
not mention an origin of which Max never 
speaks! But to do what he is doing takes a 
great man. Your uncle will tell you so.” 

Silberberg made the hay of courtship in the 
sun of opportunity. Virginia pondered on 
her aunt’s standard of greatness. The dark 
line of pines at the fort drew nearer; beyond 
lay the Gulf, a sparkling, blue, outspread 
diagram. 

““Where’s Uncle Finley ?”’ she asked. ‘‘We 
are getting a long way south.” 

‘Giving the helicopter a private examina- 
tion,” replied Silberberg. ‘‘It is a happiness 
to me that he is; but the inventor would go 
wild if he knew the sort of expert his precious 
machine is left with.” 

“Wild?” repeated Virginia. ‘‘Listen.”’ 

Above the purr of the screws came the 
angry voice of the inventor in the engine- 
room abusing the Roc’s second engineer for 
some remark derogatory to helicopters—he 
was already quite wild enough, Virginia 
thought. 

“Why don’t we try his machine?” she 
asked. ‘‘ Must we go out over the Gulf? Isn’t 
the bay big enough ?” 

“Mr. Shayne wants to pick up a specialist 
at the fort,”’ replied Silberberg. ‘‘The man 
who wrote up the Chinese war-aerostats. 
He’s here on some aeronautical business for 
the army.” 

Miss Suarez gave her attention to the won- 
derful landscape spread about her and below 
her. Far astern she could dimly make out the 
aerial harbor at Mobile, a cluster of khaki- 
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colored bubbles floating over the old city. To 
starboard lay the gardens and orchards of 
the western shore. The white scarp of the 
eastern cliffs gleamed through the haze far 
to the northeast past the sharp spit of Mullet 
Point. Away to the east lay the wide, blue 
Bon Secour semicircle, beyond which she 
imagined she saw the triangular splotch of 
Perdido Bay. Virginia looked and wished 
she were alone, or that Silberberg might for 
a moment be content to pay his court by 
being rather than by doing. 

A battle-ship was coaling at the Fort Mor- 
gan wharf, her decks alive with bluejackets, 
and while Virginia watched them the retract- 
ile telephone was tossed down and brought 
word that Captain Wickham could not 
accompany them. At Shayne’s order they 
cast off; and it was then that Theodore Car- 
son and the captain, miles away along the 
beach, had observed their ship. 

The Roc circled to the west to avoid the 
inhibited passage over the batteries, and 
stood east along the beach. Wizner aban- 
doned his quarrel and came forward to make 
the test. He set the helicopter on the deck, 
where it stood unsteadily on its slender 
bamboo legs, its painter hanging over the 
rail, its top, crowned by the screw-wings, 
slanted a little outboard for the launching. 

“How will you get her off?” asked Mr. 
Shayne. 

‘“‘Easy enough,” answered Wizner tartly. 

‘““Maybe we’d better make a descent for 
you,” suggested Silberberg. “It may be one 
of these terrestrial helicopters.” 

“T’ll ask when I want you to go down,” 
replied Wizner, glaring. ‘‘ You’ll see whether 
it’s a ground machine or not. Can I take 
down a section of that rail?” 

“Certainly,” answered Mr. Shayne. “But 
don’t let the helicopter topple off. It might 
fall on a fisherman. What are you doing, 
Virginia ?” 

The girl had stepped forward as if to take 
a seat in the little cany car of the helicopter. 
‘‘Let me sit in it,’ said she. ‘‘I want to 
imagine how you feel when you get out into 
space.” 

“T wish you would,” said Wizner. “It will 
hold her still. It’s perfectly safe.” 

Virginia, laughing at playing paper-weight, 
entered the car, where she sat fascinated by 
the inventor’s turned-back thumbs as he went 
over the bearings, the lubrication, the feed, 
and the ignition, and with a word of reassur- 
ance to her started the tiny engine. Softly, 











steadily, the finely adjusted mechanism re- 
volved, setting the car into tingling vibrations 
which thrilled like electricity. 

“Which is the clutch-lever ?”’ she asked. 

“This,” said the inventor, pointing. ‘I’m 
going back to the engine-room a minute; when 
I come back I’ll show you how it works.” 

Mr. Shayne went aft with Wizner, in ani- 
mated conversation, leaving Virginia in the 
throbbing car. The rail had been removed, 
and a little push would have been quite suffi- 
cient to shove the girl and the machine over- 
board into the empty air. The thrill of the 
vibration, the sense of risk, or the intense gaze 
of Silberberg, made her face flush. He had 
never seen her so charming. She laid her 
hand on the clutch-lever. 

“T could move this lever a little,” said she, 
“and fly away. I feel as if I should fly!” 

“T shall not let you,” said he. ‘I shall 
hold you!” 

“Mr. Silberberg! 

The rebuke was evoked by his putting his 
arm about her. One white jeweled hand was 
slipped around behind her, the other laid on 
her arm, the perfumed oily curls stooping 
until the red lips approached hers. Perfectly 
aware of what she was doing, but quite reck- 
less of consequences, Virginia pushed the 
lever, threw in the clutch—and the wings 
started. The pull of the vivified mechanism, 
drawing him out to his fate, made Silber- 
berg’s very fingers tingle with terror; and he 
let go of girl and car and leaped backward. 
Under the lift of the wings the car dragged 
to the edge, slipped off with a grating sound, 
and swung there in mid-air, the painter 
dangling almost within reach, three hundred 
fathoms in the air, supported only by the 
spinning helices driven by an engine that one 
man only knew how to manage, and he as 
far removed from it, potentially, as if he had 
been on Mars! 

The carmine tint on the lips that had 
stimulated the aggression of Silberberg faded 
out. Virginia’s mouth was set in a white line, 
and her face turned deathly pale. Half rising, 
she stretched her hand toward the aeronat, 
whence there came to her ears the cries of 
Silberberg and her uncle, and the wild pro- 
fanity of Wizner. 

“Listen to me!” he yelled. “Listen!” 

He was trying to tell her how to use the 
levers, but she could not understand for the 
wild drumming in her ears. She felt stifled, 
her hand trembled so that she could not hold 
to anything, no matter how she tried. At last 
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—it was over in a moment—more by accident 
than design, she moved something. With 
appalling velocity the thing shot upward, the 
aeronat fell away toward the earth, the 
fisherman’s house far beneath was whisked 
down to the littleness of a toy. The air struck 
her face, blowing downward more and more 
chill. Overhead the screws hummed implac- 
ably—the only sound she heard. She was in 
the midst of the illimitable silences, now for 
the first time broken, save for the eagle’s 
scream or the rustle of the wide wings of the 
osprey or the man-of-war hawk. Her heart 
felt as if gripped in an iron hand, and throbbed 
smotheringly. She was climbing upward and 
drifting north toward the lagoon. If she could 
only descend in that landlocked water she 
might yet be saved—and she was not the girl 
to give up. 

She studied the machinery, trying to apply 
her picked-up knowledge of engines. Here 
was the thing with which to stop it, she felt 
sure of that; but to stop it suddenly was mere 
suicide, a swift fall to death. Some means 
there must be, she knew, to ease it down; but 
she saw nothing she dared touch. That was 
the horror of it—she dared touch nothing. 
She could only sit there awaiting whatever 
might betide, away up in the awful isolation 
of the sky with a demon-machine that buzzed 
in ferocious energy and mounted upward. 

She was growing calmer now. It would 
surely slow down of itself, she reasoned; and 
if it did not—well, she had escaped from 
Silberberg, anyhow. It was a clean, unsullied 
place in which to meet the end. She would 
rather live, but—already nature’s ether which 
makes death easy was stealing into possession 
of her senses. 

And then the north wind struck her. The 
puff smote her cheek, the helicopter yielded 
to it and swept southward like a feather be- 
fore a fan. The lagoon moved from under 
her, pulling the Gulf after it. She was blowing 
out to sea. As the new thought added itself 
to her conception of the desperate situation, 
the sinking of her heart told her that until 
now she had not given up hope. She reached 
out to stop the engine; and as the vision 
passed through her mind of falling, falling 
like the stick of a rocket, being dashed to 
pieces on the earth, and nuzzled over by 
wild hogs until some one discovered her, she 
withdrew her trembling hand again, deliber- 
ately choosing a grave in the sea. 

Then a voice from the chill solitude seemed 
to speak in her ear senseless words as of one 
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stammering, like the phantasms of voices 
heard in the delirium of fever, finally growing 
distinct, and repeating over and over a com- 
mand. “Retard the spark!” it said. ‘Retard 
the spark!” 

The Roc was far below and to the north, 
now, the Gulf breakers foamed nearer and 
nearer, and still rang in her ears the ghostly 
command, “Retard the spark!” She tried to 
remember about engines—but this was so 
different! Aimlessly she put her hand out, 
touched a little sliding thing, and paused, 
afraid to move it, yet quite confident it was 
the thing to move. If she fell now she would 
fall into the green water of the Gulf—that 
was a grim sort of comfort. She moved the 
sliding thing, and thought the buzz of the 
helices less strenuous. The ground—a land- 
scape of almost pure white picked out with 
the dark-green blotches of rosemary and bas- 
tard spruce—seemed rising to her. The roar 
of the breakers swelled in her ears like the 
crescendo of some tremendous, up-rushing 
music, and she realized that she was falling 
in a great parabola that might carry her into 
the sea, or might dash her upon the drift- 
wood and wreckage of the beach. By the 
breadth of a hair she advanced the spark, and 
the helicopter assumed a more level slant, 
toward the frothing water, and above the 
driftwood. 

Suddenly the machine careened, and she 
thought she had struck, to be dashed broken 
on the ground—lost. She had not seen 
Theodore Carson on that highest dune; but 
he had grasped the painter as it dragged over 
him, and it was he who had thrown it from 
its level swoop, though it jerked him down the 
dune, with Captain Harrod clinging to his 
legs, and dragged them almost to the water’s 
edge. The car swung horribly, and finally, 
spilled from it by its careening, there fell out of 
it a mass of red hat, crimson scarf, piqué gown, 
and silken fallals; the helicopter tore loose and 
fled out to sea before the gale; and this young 
man who did not care for visitors found him- 
self burdened with one in the form of a rather 
good-looking girl, as he could see even in the 
chaos of her land-fall, who lay in the soft sand 
apparently unhurt, but in a dead faint—come 
to him literally out of the sky. 


II 


A HOSPITABLE BANDIT 


THE helicopter commanded the attention 
of Captain Harrod and, with his bare toes 
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buried in the sand, he stood gazing after it as 
it rose as by some sort of negative gravity 
and, with its engine firing like a little gatling, 
shot out to sea, whither it was now disappear- 
ing from the watcher’s sight. 

Theodore Carson, being young, ignored the 
machine. He stared for a moment in amaze- 
ment at the prostrate girl, then took her ten- 
derly in his arms, carrying her toward the 
hidden cabin. At the steepest spot Captain 
Harrod overtook him; but the young man 
paid no heed to offers of aid, wading steadily 
through the sand on to the door, which the 
captain unlocked and opened and then stood 
aside for Carson and his interesting burden. 
He took her into the single large room, laid 
her on a clean-looking bed covered with a 
Navajo blanket, smoothed the white skirt 
down decorously, removed the long pin and 
laid aside the red hat, seeming scarcely to 
know what he was doing. There she lay like 
a dead bird, her plumage quite unruffled; for 
the white sand had shaken from her dress, 
and she looked unsoiled and pure, though 
hopelessly still. 

“She is dead!” said Theodore, in a hushed’ 
voice. 

“Oh, Ah reckon not!”’ replied the captain. 
“You ort to do something! She’s swounded!” 

“What can I do?” 

The captain approached, put his arms be- 
hind him, and looked, hatin hand. ‘‘Is her 
heart beatin’ ?” he inquired. 

“T don’t know!” cried Carson, twisting his 
fingers. ‘‘I don’t know!” 

‘‘Ah reckon,” said the captain, in an awed 
whisper, “‘that she wouldn’t keer—seein’ how 
things is—if you’d listen an’ see, Miste’ 
Theodo’. ” 

Carson laid his ear lightly to the white 
blouse. Some fluttering he seemed to feel, 
but he could not be certain. Harrod brought 
water in a watering-pot, which he seemed to 
have planned to use as upon a lily or rose. 

“Do it beat?” he asked. 

“T can’t tell,’ said Carson, ‘‘nor whether 
it’s my pulse or hers that beats. Oh, I wish— 
What do they generally do, Captain ?” 

‘“‘They’s some paht o’ they frock that has 
to be unrove, ain’t they?” inquired the cap- 
tain anxiously. 

“‘Captain,” said Carson, the perspiration 
standing on his brow, “I’m going out on 
the gallery for air. You do what has to be 
done, Captain—or she may die!” 

‘““Put some watah on huh face, suh,” said 
the captain, in judicious avoidance of ex- 








“THE CAR SWUNG HORRIBLY, AND FINALLY THERE FELL OUT OF IT A MASS OF RED HAT, 
CRIMSON SCARF, PIQUE GOWN, AND SILKEN FALLALS” 
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treme measures. ‘‘Ah don’t reckon this hyah’s 
a* case fo’ vi’lent 0’ onconse’vative remedies. 
I'll oncork that ha’tsho’n bottle.” 

Carson pressed the wet towel to her face, 
the captain held a bottle labeled ‘‘ Ammonia” 
to her nostrils; she gasped, drew a quivering 
sigh, opened her eyes, and saw over her head 
a sloping roof on which the mud-wasps were 
plying their masonry, about her rude walls 
of rough boards, a rack of guns, some nautical- 
looking instruments, a tall, rough-looking 
sailorlike man stuffing the cork in a bottle 
of pungent emanation, and a young face 
which would have been girlish had it not been 
for the little black mustache and the deep 
coat of tan. The elder man was looking at 
her in a fatherly way, and the young one was 
sponging her forehead, his face near hers. 
She sat up suddenly, felt her coiffure, and 
looked about for her hat. 

“You have had a fall, madam,” said Car- 
son, ‘“‘and are shaken up a little, but you are 
safe and among friends.” 

“Oh, thank you!”’ she said, in a tone of the 
most correct formality. ‘It’s ever so kind 
of you, sir. I—I—I—oh, I thought I was 
lost! Ithought I—— Oh! Oh! Oh! Oh! 
O-o-o-h!” 

Suddenly from the polite commonplaces of 
speech she broke into hysterical screaming. 
Then she bowed her face in her hands as if 
to shut out some terrifying sight, and moaned 
and shivered piteously, asking them to pardon 
her, promising to be calm presently, some- 
times looking up for a moment with a smile 
forced through the horror stamped on her 
face by memory of the ordeal through which 
she had passed, and then breaking down into 
hysterical crying again. Captain Harrod 
poured a stiff glass of liquid from a bottle, 
diluted it, took it to the shuddering girl, and 
on meeting a forbidding glance and a shake 
of the head from Carson drank it himself. 
Carson then took hesitantly from a rolled 
toilet-case a white powder, which he offered 
to Virginia without a word. She looked into 
his eyes a moment, and swallowed obediently. 

“And now,” said Carson, ‘‘we will leave 
you, if you will excuse us. Please feel at ease. 
You are quite safe, and the cabin is yours. 
We are in.all ways at yo’ service. The cap- 
tain here is my friend, and we belong to a 
race that sees a sister in every helpless lady. 
I think you desire to sleep and will wake up 
refreshed, after which we shall place our- 
selves mo’ definitely under your command.” 

She looked at him questioningly. The soft- 






ness of his voice, his little inconsistent lapses 
into dialect as he uttered the old-fashioned 
chivalric sentiments, won her trust. 

*“Ah’d lie down, ma’am,” suggested the 
captain, “‘ontil that medicine gets a chance 
to wuk. Good-by, ma’am.’ 

Virginia lay back and closed her eyes; but 
if the potion was an opiate it brought no 
drowsiness. Her face grew hot, and she knew 
her eyes would shine, if she opened them, 
with a brilliance quite fascinating to the 
young man with the little black mustache. 
The fact that she thought of this startled her. 
Was she growing flighty with fever? Why 
this abnormal hilarity of spirits, in the exalta- 
tion of which all anxiety departed? She was 
unable to dwell long on the uncertainty and 
grief of her aunt at losing her, first into the 
sky, and then, supposedly, into the Gulf. 

What difference:did it make? The world 
grew unaccountably roseate with hope; more 
joyous because she could not tellwhy. The one 
insistent impulse of the moment was to burst 
forth into song—restrained with difficulty by 
dwelling on the bad form of such vocalization. 
She was sure, however, that she was about to 
do something shockingly unladylike. Perhaps 
it was the ozone of the immense altitude the 
helicopter had reached. The room seemed 
afloat on the waves that roared outside, but 
this struck her as extremely jolly. Really, it 
appeared selfish to enjoy this funny aberra- 
tion of the nervous system alone. Her old, 
old friends outside—the young man with the 
girl’s face and his bewhiskered companion, 
the relation of both of whom to her past life 
seemed vague just now, though they were 
undoubtedly old and dear friends—she would 
hunt them up and talk with them. She rose, 
and walked unsteadily out upon the veranda, 
and saw Carson and the captain sitting idly 
just beyond earshot of the cabin. Carson came 
to her respectfully. 

“T came out to thank you, sir,” said Vir- 
ginia flightily, “for your heroic behavior— 
heroic, romantic, medieval behavior! Don’t 
my eyes look funny?”’ She looked up into 
his face appealingly, her cheeks flushed, her 
pupils dilated. 

“T beg of you not to mention it, madam,” 
urged Carson, with infinite solicitude. “But 

may I insist upon your allowing me to escort 
you back to your room?’ 

Virginia took his arm, leaning upon it with 
much of her not inconsiderable weight, and, 
as they paced across the veranda, with a mis- 
chievous expression in her face she whirled 
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him off into a few turns of a waltz. Suddenly 
grave, she then resumed the march into the 
cabin, exhibiting every sign of weakness in 
the knees. Carson was pale with anxiety at 
these symptoms, so at variance with those 


expected. 
“Lovely dance,” she said. ‘‘Lovely! So 
dear of you! I could waltz forever—with you!” 
“Thank you,” said Carson gravely. ‘‘It 


would be an honah beyond estimation.” 

“But just a little teeny bit poky after a few 
centuries ?”” she queried coquettishly. 

“Not in the least!” he exclaimed reassur 
ingly. ‘‘Quite the contrary. And now, may 
I beg of you to lie down until you are quite 
restored ?” 

Virginia reclined upon the bed, feeling 
vaguely that she was doing extraordinary 
things, but quite sure that she did not care a 
jot. 

“T feel sure,” said Carson, looking down 
gravely, ‘‘that if you would compose yourself 
to sleep——”’ 

“If some one would sit by me,” said she, 
“I’m perfectly sure I should go to sleep. Sit 
by me and hold my hands.” 

“Just close yo’ eyes,” he replied, ‘‘and if 
you den’t drop asleep, I’ll—I’ll—at present, 
I think I’d better read to you.” 

“So good of you!” said she. “Intellectual 
soporific. That looks like a sleepy book.” 

“Tt is,” said Carson, taking up a great 
quarto volume. “Let me read on from where 
I stopped. ‘In most dynamos oF 

“My hand,” said she, dropping it on the 
blanket. “It’s cold!” 

Carson took the hand a moment—and 
covered it with the blanket. 

“That doesn’t warm it much,” said she. 
“I think you’re funny!” 

““In most dynamos,’” read the young man 
hastily, ‘“‘‘the principle of reduplication is 
involved ; that is, commencing with a very 
small amount of residual magnetism in the 
field-magnets, the inductive action between 
them and the revolving armature results in 
the production of a feeble current a 

“Feeble magnetism,” said the girl, opening 
her eyes and looking at him with sleepy re- 
proach. ‘Quite so!” 

‘a feeble current in the coils,’’’ read 
Theodore stolidly. ‘‘The current may be 
made to pass through——’”’ And he plodded 
on and on, never lifting his eyes, reading of 
compound-wound, series-wound, and shunt- 
wound dynamos until Captain Harrod, tip- 
toeing in, found Virginia fast asleep, and took 
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away the book. Carson, relieved at this 
respite from the problem of the sky-maiden, 
darkened the windows and went out. 

‘‘Have you any game in the larder?” he 
asked. 

*“‘All them pahtridges yo’ shot last night, 
suh,”’ replied the captain. 

The partridges were plump little bob- 
whites of the rosemary scrub, fat from feeding 
on the small oily yellow berries. The two 
men dressed them in silence. 

**She’ll be shipshape when she wakes up,’ 
said the captain, at last. 

“‘T hope and pray she may,” replied Carson. 
‘She was quite flighty. I’m much concerned 
for her. Opiates sometimes have such un- 
expected effects.” 

Their cookery was an operation in progres- 
sive broth-making. Carson made broth of one 
partridge, peeped in to see if his guest was 
awake, served the broth to the captain, and 
made more. The sun wore to the west, the 
last bob-white was cooked, the captain was 
providentially gorged with alternate courses 
of bird and broth, when Virginia, very stately 
and very reserved, opened the door and 
walked out upon the gallery. Carson shrank 
back into the kitchen and shoved the captain 
into the breach. 

‘“‘How do yo’ do, ma’am?” he inquired 
solicitously. ‘‘Ah sho’ hope yo’ bette’ aftah 
yo’ sleep.” 

“Much better, thank you,” she replied. 

“We have some pahtridge broth, ma’am,”’ 
he went on, ‘‘with rice, and a baked yam; 
and a planked green trout from the lake back 
hyah; and some coffee. Sit down, ma’am, 
and Ah’Il suhve it.” 

“You are too good,” said she, accepting 
the chair. ‘I shall be glad to take a little— 
Where is your—your friend ?” 

‘“‘He’s som’eres about,” replied the cap- 
tain. “Ah railly don’t know, ma’am. Please 
take yo’ coffee.” 

The coffee was black and strong, the broth 
was a temptation, and she sipped with in- 
creasing appetite. Buttered yam and the 
trout brought the meal to a triumphant end, 
with the world not such a chamber of wild 
horrors as it had seemed when she awakened. 
Yet where was she, and how should she de- 
part? Where was the Roc? Who were these 
men? The guns, the brass instruments that 
looked as if they pertained to navigation, the 
big windowless shed—all suggested things 
nautical, bold, and nefarious. The kindness 
and courtesy of the rough-looking fellows 
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reassured her as to her personal safety, yet, 
if they were smugglers or freebooters, how 
could they safely return her to the civilization 
of coast-guards and constables? It was 
deliciously romantic—but how creepy! There 
was a horde of them, and this pretty boy was 
too young to control their turbulence. The 
black-avised captain with the red sash—nec- 
essary to the color-scheme—would be less 
deferential than the girl-faced lieutenant with 
his meticulously proper attitude. Far less! 

The black-faced captain was habitually 

maddened with drink” and always roared 
to the pretty girl-captive, “‘Come ’ere, my 
pretty, an’ give usa kiss!” Silly! but it made 
her flutter to imagine the motley sea-rovers 
with blunderbusses at the right shoulder shift 
filing toward the cabin. The lieutenant must 
arrange her departure at once! In the midst of 
her panic she recalled vaguely the influence 
of the medicine, her waltz with the lieutenant, 
the holding of her hand, and the shunt-wound 
dynamos. Were these things true, or frag- 
ments of a wild dream? Now if there be 
added to visions of leering pirate-captains a 
hot and cold and shivery feeling arising from 
the conviction that one has done something 
horrid, Virginia’s impulse to see the young 
robber and end the idyl forever may be ac- 
counted for. She turned to Captain Harrod 
with an expression so agitated that he was 
somewhat startled. 

“T wish you would say to the lieutenant,” 
said she, ‘‘that I must see him at once.” 

The fisherman analyzed this speech for 
perhaps a minute, in absolute silence, then 
he said, ‘“‘Yes, ma’am,” and instantly pro- 
duced Carson, who, so far as Virginia could 
judge, had been within the captain’s sight 
when she was assured that his whereabouts 
were unknown. This was feloniousand covert- 
looking! She must fly this lonely shore! 

“You are, no doubt,” said the young man, 
“‘wondering where your companions are, and 
thinking it strange that they have not re- 
turned.” 

“Tt is strange,” said she. ‘‘Something 
must have happened to the engines.” 

““No,” said Theodore, ‘‘not that. They all 
but blew out to sea. They simply had to fight 
their way off toward Pensacola, where they 
must have made harbor.” 

““And so—they went—and left me! 

“They couldn’t help it,’ urged Carson. 

“It shows the sort of man Silberberg is!” 
she cried hotly, ‘‘and——” 

“Quite so,” assented Carson. “And yet, 
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in the present state of the art, the aerostat 
will not allow you to do quite as you would, 
especially on a “lee shore off a thousand miles 
of open sea, you know, with a good deal more 
than a capful of wind. They really could not 
be expected ” 

Virginia silenced him with a gesture in 
which dissent was mingled with emphi atic 
dismissal of the subject. ‘And now,” said 
she, ‘perhaps you will be so good as to help 
me to some conveyance to Mobile?” 

“T have a boat on the lake,” said Carson, 
“half a mile inland. There is a channel to 
Palmetto Beach. The boat and crew are at 
your service.” 

“T should prefer to walk, if you please,” 
said she. 

“‘Unless you have a day or two to spend in 
the journey, I should not recommend the 
attempt.” 

“TI know some people,” said she, “‘at the 
Yupon Hedge Inn at Palmetto Beach. Can 
you i. 

“Tf we go at once,” he replied, ‘“‘you may 
be there for dinner.” 

‘“‘T am ready,” said she, rising. 
please, immediately.” 

There were few preparations to make. 
Captain Harrod led the way easterly along 
shore to a spot where the scrub grew well 
down toward the beaten beach. A long, 
square-hewn timber lay half rotted and sunk 
in the sand, and on this, like persons striving 
to conceal their trail, they walked back be- 
tween clumps of dark-green rosemary, then 
over a low place in the dunes, down to the 
dry, hard bottom of a former pool under a 
thicket of scrub-oaks so dense that the Roc 
or any of her tribe might have scouted for 
them in vain, among black ponds fringed 
with wiry bent-grass, past ghostly clumps of 
tall pines, and, finally, passing through a 
dense tangle of persimmons, palmettos, thorny 
“hack-and-be-damned,” and low- growing 
cedars, they emerged upon a little north- 
looking hillock crowned with magnolias, 
cedars, hickories, and live-oaks, and” looked 
upon a strange tarn of inky water, ridging 
somberly in the north wind, its black waves 
crested with foam like white plumes on 
funereal crape. ‘The shores of this sinister 
lake were densely wooded by sullen ranks 
of pines and cypresses standing like sour- 
faced soldiery knee-deep in swamp. Virginia 
gasped at sight of the somber mere—it 
seemed such an eery spot in which to be cast 
away with these strange men who lived so 
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behind closed doors and walked the sands 
so as to leave no footprints. Surely, her worst 
suspicions- 

“Haul out the launch, Captain!” 

Why was the trim, speedy- looking leunch 
sO completely ew in the tall canes? The 
pulldoos puddling in the reeds made cane 
like prowling accomplices. Virginia was 
trembling to be off as Carson went aboard 
and inspected the engine with the air of an 
expert. 

“And now, madam,” said he, 
do me the honor to step aboard 

She turned to the captain, who held the 
painter, one bare foot in the water, the other 
planted hardily among the sharp shells on 
shore. “I want to thank you,” said she, offer- 
ing him her hand, “for your delicious cookery 
—and all your kindness to me.” 

“Yo’ kindly welcome,” returned the cap- 
tain, bowing over her hand. “It’s been a 
pleasu’ an’ a privilege to suhve yo’, ma’am; 
but the cookin’ wasn’t mine, ma’am.” 

“Tt was delicious, whosever it was,’ 
said, throwing a little smile at Carson. 

“I’m sorry,” resumed the captain, “‘about 
that ’ere medicine. If it seemed a leetle too 
strong——”’ 

Miss Suarez, remembering the waltz, swept 
haughtily to her place in the boat. Carson, 
with his eyes steadily fixed on his engine, 
shoved off. 

“Evenin’ to yeh,” said the captain, still 
with one foot in the w ater like a heron. 

“Good evening,” responded the young 
man. 

Virginia said nothing. Carson, stealing a 
look at her, saw the flush dying out of her 
face and a smile taking its place, a dimpling, 
spasmodic smile, accompanied by little quick 
dilations of the nostrils, as if she were desirous 
of indulging in a laugh, but saw no citable 
reason for so doing. She waved her handker- 
chief at the captain. 

“Do you see,” said Carson, pointing to the 
receding shore, “that the little hill at the 
landing is just a mass of shells?” 

“Why, so it is, I believe!”’ she exclaimed. 
“How came so many there?” 

“It’s a prehistoric kitchen-midden,” said 
this most extraordinary young pirate. ‘So 
many people lived there that they literally 
made a hill of the shells of the mollusks they 
ate. % 

“Indeed!” ejaculated Virginia, and after 
a long pause she added, “How odd!” 
Mentally her sentence was, “How odd that 
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this young outcast. should know about ar- 
cheology—or is it paleontology ?” 

It was easy to study him, he looked so 
religiously away from her. He was rather 
interesting. If she really had said things to 
him, and waltzed with him, what a dreadful 
thing it was! But how much more fine and 
chivalrous he had been in view of her own 
behavior! Of course, if he was a criminal 
one owed a duty to society; but ought she to 
allow him to enter the radius of action of the 
authorities? He must be more sinned against 
by society than sinning, his profile was so per- 
fect—and how fine and soft his mustache 
looked! How different from Silberberg he 
was in every way—especially in his attitude 
toward girls! Society be plagued! She would 
be perfectly silent as to the cabin in the dunes, 
and she would never, never give evidence 
against these people. She would decline to 
know their names and refuse to testify. There! 
She was in a fine flush of defiance as she heard 
Carson finishing some further observation 
about the shell-mounds. 

““Down along the lagoon,” he said, ‘‘the 
shells are those of oysters—prehistoric like 
these. At Strong’s Bayou they are twenty 
feet deep. What hosts of inhabitants!” 

“Tremendous hosts,” assented Virginia, 
who had just defied the courts, “to be that 
deep!” 

‘“‘T mean the savages,” he explained. 
“To be sure!” she ejaculated. 
dreadfully deep creatures they are! 

learns that from Cooper.” 

‘“‘But back where we started,” he went on, 
hoping for a painless adjustment of her ideas 
to his, ‘“‘back where we started, they were 
clams.” 

““The—the people?” she inquired hesi- 
tantly, ‘‘or—or what ?” 

“‘T was referring to the shell-fish,”’ said he 
with a little stiffness, arising from doubt as to 
whether she might not be making game of 
him, ‘‘but in this little sea it is hard to talk 
connectedly and manage the launch.” 

“That isn’t it at all,” she replied. ‘‘ Your 
class wasn’t paying the slightest attention. 
Pardon me.” 

He threw over the tiller to round into a little 
weedy cove, but instead of running ashore 
entered a narrow creek, which he followed 
through such amazing tortuosities that the 
sun, low in the west, was now on the right, 
now on the left, sometimes astern, and again 
dead ahead. An indolent current flowed with 
their course, its water ruddy like wine, and 
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beautifully placid save where touched by the 
dying wind. Tasseled reeds cut off the 
horizon, and at no time was anything to be 
seen but the reeds, the water, the aquatic 
birds that flew off like figures from a Japanese 
screen, the silent little launch, and the young 
and interesting outlaw with whom she seemed 
to have entered into a new world, consisting 
of a labyrinth as complex as that of Crete, 
and from which, so far as she could see, there 
was no escape. 

The reeds beside the lazy stream shivered 
with the motion of scampering fish; and when 
they entered the still ponds, strung on the 
tiny waterway like beads on a cord, the 
glassy surface would suddenly bulge up into 
swift, shining swells, as the finny giants took 
flight. How beautiful it was, she thought— 
the perfection of marshy loveliness! 

“I’m having,” said she, ‘‘a perfectly de- 
lightful time!” 

“T am very, very glad,” said he. 

Lily-pads now rose and fell in the wakes of 
fish and boat—great green disks with no 
notch in their sides for the stem, but only a 
slit, as if nature had used a pair of scissors 
and made but one snip at it. Negotiating a 
passage so narrow that the strakes of the 
launch softly scraped both rooty shores, they 
emerged into a lakelet not much larger than 
a good-sized theater, which was quite green 
with the floating leaves, like a rich, flat 
meadow. And over there were one, two, 
three, a dozen flowers—waxy, creamy, pure, 
and sedately beautiful. 

“Oh!” cried Virginia. ‘‘How exquisite!” 

Carson cruised about and _piratically 
robbed the pond of every blossom. ‘‘ They are 
smaller than the Northern lilies,’ said he, 
“and they have little fragrance; but I love 
them all the better.” 

‘““They are daintier,” she said, ‘“‘and not so 
pronounced.” 

“Like the Southern girls,”’ said he. 

““T’m a Southern girl,” said she, ‘‘if Iam a 
Northern tourist.” 

“T knew that,” he replied. 
in mind.” 

This talk was verging upon the personal, 
and therefore to be discouraged. How keenly 
observing he must be to detect in her cosmo- 
politan English the old Alabaman accent! She 
supposed herself to be quite rid of it; his own 
occasional and inconsistent lapses into ultra- 
softnesses of intonation seemed quite like dia- 
lect to her. He waxed more and more interest- 
ing. Surely, surely, with his love of flowers 
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and his chivalrous delicacy, he was not so 
very much worse, at heart, than some people 
in other walks of life. She was quite recovered 
from her alarm, quite in control of the situa- 
tion, now, snuggling bewitchingly down and 
looking at her lilies as the boat emerged from 
the narrows and shot out into the lagoon, the 
blue waves of which had subsided into round- 
rolling short swells. 

“‘Good-by!” cried Virginia, looking back 
at the enchanted marsh. ‘‘Good-by! This is 
the world again.” 

Carson was looking the other way with less 
persistence now. There was something mys- 
terious in the charm of this girl’s manner. 
Her good-by to the narrows seemed a subtle 
rapprochement to him. They were out in the 
world, and therefore she let him come closer. 
The lights of the hotels and villas along the 
north shore swept by them in a panorama of 
fairy illuminations. A great towboat slowly 
pushed its five acres of barges toward Mobile 
from the Perdido Bay inner passage. The 
lagoon was filled with launches. The even- 
ing had so far grown quiet that the air-ships 
had come out, sweeping the skies like enor- 
mous phosphorescent insects. From a hundred 
yards overhead fell the twanging of a banjo 
and the voice of a tenor in full song. Virginia, 
whose glances at her robber had been extra- 
hazardous recently, because more likely to 
meet his, could safely look at him again, 
absorbed as he was in the management of his 
craft. He stood up once, lithe and graceful 
as a leopard, and, after a scrutiny of an 
approaching sloop, sheered off, saying that 
there was better water to port. He was evad- 
ing detection, she thought, and she felt com- 
panionably furtive and guilty. 

‘We have been very impersonal,”’ said he. 
“‘May I introduce myself ? My name is——” 

“‘Oh, please don’t!” she exclaimed. ‘For- 
give me, but I’d rather not know.” 

“Tt is mo’ interesting,” said he, with a slow 
smile, ‘not to know. I shall always think of 
you as——” 

‘“‘As the girl from Mars,” ‘she suggested. 
“T came tumbling down to you in a heap out 
of the sky.” 

“Hardly from Mars,” he demurred. ‘“ More 
properly from Venus.” 

“T don’t like that very well,” she pro- 
tested. 

‘““There’s Andromeda,” he suggested. 

“Too tragic,” she said, ‘‘and too far off.” 

‘“‘Then the Pleiades are eliminated,” he 
went on. 
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‘Quite so,” she assented. ‘‘There’s only 
one of me, and ” 

“And there will never be another,” he 
rejoined. 

No answer to this little gush seemed either 
demanded or available. So Virginia merely 
shook her head. ‘‘I struck like a comet,” said 
she; ‘‘but they all have numbers, don’t they ? 
or those funny little cuneiform symbols?” 

‘“Tsn’t there an asteroid named Psyche?” 
he inquired. ‘‘I’m going to assume that there 
is, and name you after that.” 

“A purely telescopic star—— 

“Because of its distance only, Psyche.” 

“A little body whirled about among the 
great ones, because it can’t help it. I be- 
lieve-——’”’ 

“And one that I shall not have the satis- 
faction, unless it sends me word, of knowing 
whether it actually exists or not,” said he 
meaningly. 

“And, of course,” she said, “ Psyche will 
have neither the means nor the inclination 
to enter into communication with—with any- 
one on this mundane globule. What shore is 
this?” 

Carson was mute, rebuffed, silenced. She 
repeated quite blandly her inquiry about the 
shore, into which they seemed about to dash 
headlong. 

“It’s where we enter the canal,” said he, 
rather sulkily; ‘‘the eastern inner passage, 
you know.” 

‘“There’s something I want to say to, you,” 
said she, as they approached the entrance. 
‘Do you feel quite free to visit the hotels with 
their lights, their crowds, and—isn’t there any 
danger ?” 

Carson sat in silence while he steered into 
the canal, as if totally at a loss to guess her 
meaning. ‘If you would prefer,” said he, as 
if at last he had the clue, ‘‘not to be seen 
with—— ” 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “‘ How can you be so 
cruel! I meant—oh, you are cruel!” Her pro- 
test rang back from the rows of dark mag- 
nolias under which he was guiding the launch 
—a protest of perfect and pained sincerity. 

“TI beg your pardon, Psyche,” said he. ‘‘I 
did not understand. We will go on to tlie 
beach.” 

“Thank you,” said the girl. 
only of your safety.” 
“Ah!” he said. 

that.” 

“If anything happens to you,” said she, “I 
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shall never forgive myself.. Listen, my dear 
friend. I think that no girl was ever so beauti- 
fully treated. You and the captain have been 
perfect—absolutely perfect. I—I can’t tell 
you what the beautiful things were; and I 
know that neither of you will ever know. 
That’s what makes it so fine. If you were a 
girl, and had lived for years where I have 
lived, you’d know, though, and you’d thrill 
with admiration for the men who are—are 
immense enough to act so. There!” 

The boat silently passed in across the 
woven threads of light that webbed the water 
from a thousand points about Strong’s Bayou, 
and gently came to the dock of the Yupon 
Hedge Inn. The promenades were crowded 
with people in evening clothes and waiters 
with trays. It was a gay scene, and Carson 
felt the pull of it as they stepped ashore. 

‘Can I do anything mo’ for you ?” heasked. 

‘‘No, you must go now. But thank you a 
thousand times!” said she. “I’m just a little 
nobody, or I’d say to you that if ever you need 
a friend——” 

‘Your mentioning it will be joy enough 
for me,” said he. 

She put out her hand, walking up close and 
looking into his face gratefully. She was 
astonished to see how white and set his fea- 
tures were; he was thrilled to feel that her hand 
trembled in his, and touched to note the 
moisture that filled her eyes as she poured 
forth her few words of gratitude. 

“You are agitated!” said she. ‘‘ You are in 
danger! Go with my best wishes for your 
escape and safe return to your company!” 

“Psyche,” said he fervently, “‘your god- 
speed and your anxiety make me happy; but 
I fear it is too late. I shall never escape, 
Psyche, from the toils you have lured me 
into, never!” 

She looked about for the slouching form 
of the officer she feared, but she saw no one 
except tourists in nautical and aeronautical 
toggery, coming down the wharf. She was in 
an agony of terror for him. He pressed her 
hands convulsively, she returning the pres- 
sure, and begging him again to go. He carried 
her hands to his lips, kissed them passionately 
and leaped into the boat. Virginia watched 
him amazedly as he darted away like a fright- 
ened tarpon—not toward his cabin in the 
dunes, but out through the entrance of the 
bayou and off across the bay toward Point 
Clear. One more mystery to ponder over 
when thinking of her mysterious malefactor! 


The next instalment of ‘‘ Virginia of the Air-Lanes’’ will appear in the May issue. 
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Little 


By Robert Russell 


EE!” said the boy, aged eleven, straight 

from the Bowery but to-day luxuriating 

on the soft seat of a railroad coach as the 

train passed through green country fields, 
“gee, but de goil’s tired!” 

Jimmy and “de goil,” who was some 
months his junior and whose brilliant red 
head reposed sleepily on his embryo manly 
shoulder, were on their way with other “ Fresh 
Air” children to a small country town where 
they were to spend two weeks among the 
farms of the community. They were to be 
“parceled out,” as few of the good-hearted 
people who had offered to take them 
were able to afford the expense of 
more than one extra mouth to 
feed. 

“Don’t s’pose,” he mused, 
looking down from his few 
inches of superior height at the 
tangled curls resting content- 
edly against his old coat, “dat 
it’s stric’ly proper fur 
er fellert’ have er goil 
in his arms in er pub- 
lik conveyance — if 
dey ain’t keepin’ 
comp’ny ste’dy. 
But,” reassuring him- 
self, “dey may t’ink 
dat she’s me sister— 
an’—an’ she’s awful 
tired.” 

The train rushed 
along for hours, but 
the boy had not 
changed his uncom- 
fortable position 
when the engine 
slowed down at their 
destination. Gently 
he roused his little 
companion as the 
band of children, 
their poor clothing 
disheveled but their 
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‘‘GEE, BUT DE GOIL’S TIRED!” 


Tales 


pinched faces expectant, piled from the car 
and were met by those waiting to take charge 
of them. 

“ Me sister,” ejaculated Jimmy, pointing a 
soiled finger toward the girl as he was hustled 
into a wagon by-a young farmer whose guest 
he was to be. 

“Sorry we can’t take her too,” replied 
the young man, climbing up to the wagon- 
seat beside Jimmy. ‘“What’s your name?” 

“Jimmy. An’ dat’s all right ’bout not tak- 
in’ her; ye see, we don’t see much o’ each 
odder, anyhow. I’m in business—noos- 
papers. ” 

“Oh!” responded George Chamberlain 
as he picked up the reins and started off in 
the direction of his farm. 

The boy was usually talkative, but the 
wonders about him seemed entirely to mo- 
nopolize his attention for a while. “Say, 
Mr. ” he began at last. 

“Chamberlain.” 

“Say, Mr. Chamberlain, 
w’y don’t dey build more big 
buildin’s round here? Dat 
lot overdere,” and he pointed 
to a waving wheatfield, “’u’d 

make a swell place 
fur de Singer Build- 
_" 

With an interested 
good nature the 
young man carefully 
explained how the 
farmers lived by the 
produce of those 
fields, and how dif- 
ferent he would find 
the country from the 
life to which he was 
accustomed. 

‘‘T don’t know 
much about the city 
myself,” concluded 
Chamberlain. 
“Never been there.” 

“Wot! ” cried the 
boy, looking at him in 
amazement; “never 
seed de Bow’ry, ef 
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THE LORE OF THE 
FARM WAS HIS 


Broadway, er de ’lectric signs, er 
—er—” He paused a moment as 
though hesitating before giving 
expression to a great heresy. “J 
t’ink I like de way dat tall stuff 
growin’ looks w’en de sun shines 
on it.” 

It did not take long for the man and boy to 
become fast friends, the farmer’s inquiries 
concerning the big city giving Jimmy as much 
amusement as the boy’s comments on country 
ways furnished the other. By the time they 
drove into Chamberlain’s gate the young man 
was considered by his companion as agreeable 
a personage, in his ignorant, country way, as 
Bowery Pete or any other notable of his ac- 
quaintance. 

The team having been unhitched and fed, 
Chamberlain brought the boy into the pres- 
ence of his young wife. 

“Here’s the little chap from New York 
we’re to take care of for two weeks,” he said 
to the girl who met them at the kitchen door. 

“Gee!” muttered Jimmy, as he stood 
looking at a type of woman he had never seen 
before. Tall, little more than a girl, there 
seemed to surround her an atmosphere of 
fresh purity which rivaled the breath of 
summer shade. 

“Gee!” repeated the boy to himself; “ how 
sick she’d make de Bow’ry Belle look! She’s 
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like dat stuff wot stands tall, growin’ in de 
field—wid de sun on it.” 

“T hope you’ll be happy here,” 
girl. 


“Gee!” 


said the 
said Jimmy. 


For a week, strange as the occurrence is 
under such circumstances, the boy was per- 
fectly happy, while Chamberlain in his way 
and his wife in hers enjoyed immensely the 
presence of a being so strange to them. His 
days were spent in the fields with the man or 
in an occasional fishing-excursion with neigh- 
boring farmers’ sons of his own age. He 
learned the deep places of the “swimming- 
hole” and soon could hop, first on one foot, 
then on the other, to remove the water from 

his ears, in the manner 
known to every boy of the 
countryside. When run- 
ning up and down the 
bank to dry his browned 
body in the scorn of towels 
he had learned to avoid 
the hidden thistles almost 
by instinct. The lore of 
the farm was his. 

And at night, in his 
element, he would sit on 
the kitchen porch describ- 
ing tothe interested young 
wife the glories of the city. 
Keen of intellect, what he 

did not know of the gowns he had seen on the 
fashionable avenues he originated out of an 
ingenious brain. But one thing troubled him. 
There was never a party of three, for when 
evening came Chamberlain invariably drove 
off to the village, Jimmy and Kate remaining 
in the dusk to talk of the things he knew so 
well. An interested listener he certainly had, 
but the boy’s love for the man brought the 
desire to have him always near. 

One evening, when Jimmy’s stay was 
about half over, he and Kate were standing 
together on the veranda watching Chamber- 
lain drive slowly through the gate on his cus- 
tomary trip to the village. The sun was 
almost gone, but a ray lighted the gold of the 
girl’s hair. Through the lessening glow of 
the evening came the young farmer’ Ss voice. 

“Good night, Katie,” he called. She 
turned and entered the house alone. 

Jimmy stood irresolute a moment, think- 
ing quickly and surely. Then like a flash 
he darted after the disappearing vehicle. 
“Say, Mr. Chamberlain,” he called, “take 

































me wid yer ter-night. Ye never have, ye 
know.” 

Surprised, the young man halted, and 
Jimmy clambered to his side. 

“The missus’ll be mad, boy,” said the 
man. “She likes to hear your stories of the 
big city—the beautiful dresses and such. 
She’s always wanted to go there.” 

The boy looked up quickly, knowingly. 
“Oh, I dunno es she’ll miss me—she’ll p’r’aps 
have comp’ny.”’ 

Chamberlain glanced sharply at his com- 
panion. “What d’ye mean, boy ?” he asked. 
But Jimmy refused to continue the subject 
and immediately plunged into an intricate 
series of questions relating to many varied 
objects, to which Chamberlain listened and 
gave answers absently. He did not seem to 
enjoy his evening with the boy, whom he 
had grown to love, but suggested an early 
start home, and it was not as late as usual 
when they drove into the farmyard. 

Kate was sitting on the steps as they en- 
tered the gate, the moon silvering the hair 
last seen by them golden in the sunlight. 

“Gee!” whispered Jimmy; “ain’t she like 
de loidy on er silver dollar—on’y I’d rudder 
hev her.” 

“Gid-ap!” called Chamberlain huskily to 
his horses as the boy slipped from his seat and 
ran to his goddess. 


Jimmy 


‘“DE DOC SAYS DAT I AIN’T GOIN’ TER DIE—AN’ [ AIN’T” 








“Did you 


The girl took both his hands. 
“T missed 


have a good time, dear ?”’ she said. 
you.” 

“Will ye give me yer picter ter take back t’ 
de Bow’ry?” 


The last week of the boy’s stay at the farm 
brought serious results. Too long a swim 
and a subsequent day spent 
in a cold rain played such 
havoc with his lungs, for 
many years pinched and be- 
fouled with the air of the 
tenements, that he was put 
to bed suffering intensely. 
The doctor made daily visits 
and left looking more grave 
after each inspection of his 
brave patient. 

Chamberlain stopped often 
in his work to come to the 
house and ask after the little 
fellow, while Kate left his 
bedside only to attend to the 
necessary duties of the home. 
Each evening now when 
Jimmy was strong enough there was a party 
of three, and if the boy was especially weak 
the man hovered about the door uneasily. 
There were no more excursions to the village, 
and the man and the girl often sat together 
in silence by the lad’s couch. And dur- 
ing the day Jimmy would tax his strength to 
the utmost in a pitiable attempt to make the 
hours shorter for his nurse. 

The doctor had forbidden any thought of 
the boy’s leaving for a long time, and from no 
one could he conceal his anxiety concerning 
his patient’s condition. Jimmy was very 
weak one day when he called, but he had 
something of great importance to say in 
private and expressed a wish to see the doctor 
alone. 

“Say, Doc,” began the boy as soon as Kate 
had left the room, “ye knows we guys 
from de city is lots older dan dese farmers 
round here. Now, man ter man, is I goin’ 
ter die?” 

Tears glistened in the old man’s eyes. 

“Honest now, Doc, I kin stan’ it. Yer 
outer seed me w’en dey tole me dat me mud- 
der wuz dead. Oh, I kin stan’ anyt’ing.” 

“No, boy,” replied the doctor huskily. 
“You’re—you’re going to get well.” 

Jimmy thought a moment. “Don’t know’s 
yer on de square—guess I’ll be on de safe side 
’cause it’s a tur’ble ’portant t’ing I got ter say 
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f dey’s any chanst 0’ me goin’ out. All right- 
a-right—call in de queen.” 

As Kate entered the room Chamberlain’s 
hushed voice could be heard in earnest con- 
versation with the doctor; then came the 
crunch of wheels on the road and a step on the 
porch. In a moment the young man gently 
opened the door of the sick-room and stood at 
his young wife’s side close to the bed. 
Through the window came the hum of the 
late summer afternoon. 

“Stan’ like dat,” said Jimmy slowly. 
“She looks now like de way I allus see her— 
de tall stuff dat waves, growin’ in de field— 
an’ him beside her—him wot loves ter take 
care o’ dat tall stuff, an’ bind it up an’—an’ 
keep it safe—you an’ him—togedder.”’ 

Involuntarily the man and girl moved 
closer to the little chap, she taking his hand, 
the man kneeling by her side. 

The boy’s eyes were open again. “De 
doc says,” he continued, “dat I ain’t goin’ 
ter die—an’ I ain’t—but I want ter tell—I 
want ter be on de safe side—I want ter be 
honest, so I’m goin’ ter tell yer. Ye see, on 
de Bow’ry er feller an’ his goil fights an’ 
makes up—an’ like dat. Him an’ you never 
fights—on’y keeps quiet, an’ onct in er while 
looks sad like. I seed dey’s sumpin’ wrong. 
Well, on de Bow’ry dey tries ter make each 
odder jealous w’en t’ings ain’t right—so I 
tries de game—an’ tells him ye might have 
comp’ny w’en he’s off—an’ den I tells her how 
de wimmen look an’ want ter talk ter him 
w’en he’s wid me. But I ain’t talked ’bout de 
city so much—late like—oh, ’tain’t like dis— 
sun an’ shade an’ soft t’ings. ” 

The man and girl moved closer together. 
The boy’s eyes were closed. 

“Well, I guess dat it worked—fur ye want 
each odder—don’t ye? Tell me dat ye do.” 

A little cry came from Kate, and the man’s 
arm tightened about her. 

Again came the boy’s voice—very low: 
“An’ ’f I wuz goin’ ter die I didn’t want ter go 
widout tellin’ bout de lies I tole—’cause— 
‘cause ’f dey’s er place—an’ ’member I’m on’y 
‘leven goin’ on twelve—dat outer count—’f 
dey’s er place dat I’m goin’ ter w’en I leave 
de Bow’ry fer good I want ter go ter de place 
where you”—the boy’s eyes looked straight 
at the fair woman—“tole me ’bout—where 
you'll be wid him.” 

Wonderful words came to the boy’s ears. 
“Oh, Jimmy, Jimmy,” sobbed the girl, 
“we'll keep you here with us—always.”’ 

And they kept him. 


The Kangaroo Trust 
By Percy L. Shaw 


- was down in the semi-torrid regions of 

Arizona—in Horsehide Gulch, in fact— 
that Bill Parks conceived the idea of forming 
the Kangaroo Trust. The idea was certainly 
unique, and perhaps it was on account of its 
novelty that it took with Bill’s pals. 

Horsehide Gulch could not boast of much 
in the way of modern conveniences, but for 
placer country it couldn’t be beaten. From 
the day ‘‘ Butch” French had staked out the 
first claim and then sold out and started the 
Miners’ Inn, the Gulch had grown steadily in 
popularity and population. It was no better 
than other camps and no worse: it didn’t 
boast of a high moral code, but neither did it 
scoff at the itinerant Baptist sky-pilot who 
wandered into its midst twice a year, coming 
from somewhere on a footsore donkey. Being 
a good day’s hard riding from Phoenix, the 
Gulch had no hope of becoming a railroad 
center, and as the water thereabouts came 
chiefly from springs its chances of developing 
into a port of entry were small. 

That the material wealth of the Gulch 
failed to show in public works was mainly 
due to the influence of French’s saloon. In- 
deed this saloon was most appropriately 
named the Miners’ Inn, for most of the dust 
of the citizens entered the front door of 
French’s with them and remained there. 
And this in spite of the fact that French’s 
whiskey was the worst and weakest and his 
card-games the crookedest in all Arizona. 
But Bill Parks used to say that it was a pleas- 
ure to be “done” by ‘‘ Butch” French, ‘‘he 
done you so artistic and with such savoy fair.”’ 

Every Saturday night after the weekly 
clean-up the Miners’ Inn held what its owner 
called a “‘swaray.” Sometimes he lost a lot 
of good bottles and a few mirrors, but the boys 
always settled up the next day. 

But that is neither here nor there; French’s 
saloon is mentioned in this story simply be- 
cause it was the birthplace of the Kangaroo 
Trust. French himself, artistic faro-dealer 
that he was, laid down his hand, so to speak, 
when Bill Parks uncovered the scheme before 
a selected company. Noone was invited who 
did not own a claim, and when the four and 
twenty representative citizens of the Gulch 
assembled that night French himself locked 
and barred the doors. 

Not being used to meetings where business 











of import was to be transacted, the company 
evinced a good deal of mistrust, unrest, and 
curiosity. Restored to the normal some- 
what by a drink all around, ordered by Parks, 
they grouped themselves in front of the bar to 
await developments. 

Bill Parks had the reputation of coming to 
the point, and he justified it on this occasion. 
“‘T invited you here,” said he, taking his stand 
by the lone table in the room, “‘to get you in- 
terested in a modern scheme, a scheme dealin’ 
with an’ bearin’ on transportation in this part 
of the country. Cast your eye around an’ 
look at the fortunes that has been made by 
men in the business of transportation. Every 
express company you ever heard of is a regu- 
lar Comstock Lode. An’ these men didn’t 
stop at nothin’. . There’s the Carrier-Pigeon 
Trust. Ain’t its stock ’way up? An’ there’ll 
be a Balloon Trust before we die. 

‘What we want to do is to originate a trust 
that’ll solve the problem of transportation in 
the deserts an’ waste lands of this country. 
Figure out the areas of sand an’ cactus if you 
think it wouldn’t make money. There’s only 
one thing to solve the question, an’ that is—a 
trust in kangaroos. 

“This is an age of combinations,” con- 
tinued Bill, bringing his fist down on the table 
with such a bang that a dozen hands flew to as 
many hips. ‘‘There’s the Smelter Trust, the 
Gold Trust, the Silver Trust, the Oil Trust, 
an’ the Express Trust. But what have we 
got in this part of the country 
that’ll take a package safe from 
one place to an- 
other? Now I ask 
you, will any ex- 
press company do 
it? Not on your 
life! Did you ever 
see any living arti- 
cle that would come 
through an express 
company an’ not be 
dead, or any dead 
article that would 
come through an’ 
not be twice as 
dead? Neither 
did I. 

“These trusts are made to 








































order by the fellows in Wall 
Street to make money with. 
An’ they make it. They make Drawings by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 


‘THERE'S ONLY ONE THING TO SOLVE THE QUESTION, 
AN’ THAT IS—A TRUST IN KANGAROOS’”’ 






more in a day than we would 
in a hundred years. An’ why? 
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They make the trusts work for them. First 
they organize a trust. Then what do they 
do? They sell stock in them to the people. 
Then what do they do? They pocket all the 
earnings so the dividends ain’t so you could 
see them. Then what do they do? They buy 
back all the stock after it’s fell from ’way up 
where it never ought to’ve been to ’way down 
where it ain’t fit for the dump, an’ then they 
sell it back to the fellows that was born over- 
night that didn’t bone to it first. 

“You fellows here think you got gold- 
mines. You ain’t got nothin’. It’s idees 
that count nowadays, an’ J got anidee. Like 
all really good idees it needs money to start it. 
I ain’t no hog. I ain’t goin’ to no city with 
my idee. I been here close to three years, an’ 
the first thing I do is to offer you all a chance 
to come in with me. If I was stuck up, what 
would I do? I’d go into Wall Street an’ say: 
‘Gents, I’m gettin’ up a blind pool. Come 
in.’ What’d be the answer? I leave it to 
you.” 

‘Easy, now, easy,” interrupted French. 
**We ain’t a-drivin’ you away.”’ 

“Tt’s reasonable, ain’t it,’?’ demanded 
“Shorty ” Banks, “ for us to ask you a question 
or so? We ain’t expected to put dust into a 
scheme on faith, are we?” 

“You ask away,” replied Bill. ‘‘What I 
want is for you to be satisfied or to stay out.” 
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“Then here,” said Banks, ‘‘if we get up a 
‘Kangaroo Trust what’ll it be for? I ain’t 
never seen a kangaroo. Ill bet there ain’t a 
man here who ever seen a kangaroo. You 
talk about express-cars an’ I’m there, but on 
this kangaroo lay I ain’t nowhere.” 

‘“Shorty’s right,” exclaimed half a dozen, 
crowding up. ‘‘ You ain’t just clear, Bill.” 

“Vou listen to me,”’ Parks went on. ‘‘ You 
seen a circus, ain’t you? Well, then, you seen 
a kangaroo. But you don’t remember him. 
The kangaroo lives in the wastes of New Zea- 
land an’ is lassoed with a thing they call a 
boomerhang. When them animals is_ wild 
they has the speed of the wind. An’ here’s 
their secret: they carry their young ones in a 
pouch, coverin’ hundreds of miles over moun- 
tain an’ valley. Now here’s my idee. Sup- 
pose we start a Kangaroo Trust. That 
means that nobody but us can have any com- 
munication with any kangaroos an’ have it 
legal. What do we do then? We get a lot of 
these here kangaroos an’ bring ’em over here 
an’ train ’em to carry bundles of value an’ 
such like——” 

“Now, Bill, if them beasts are wild where 
do they get their pouches?” broke in Micky 
Red. 

“Look at him!” cried Bill, and here words 
failed him and he sputtered in his wrath. 
“Why, these pouches,” he finally continued, 
when he could get his breath, “ belong to the 
kangaroos just as much as your pockets be- 
long to you. Nature gave them tothe kanga- 
roos on purpose to carry bundles in. You 
must recollect that they live in a wild an’ 
barren land far from human habitation an’ 
far from stores. Now, I want to ask you, 
how could they carry provisions an’ such like 
if they didn’t have pouches or something like 
that to carry ’em in? They couldn’t. Ain’t 
it Shakespeare who said, ‘ Nothin’ is in vain’ ? 

“If they was treated decent, like we treat 
our dogs, wouldn’t they be as grateful as 
dogs? Wouldn’t they be willing to carry any- 
thing almost anywhere for the man that was 
kind to °em? Supposin’ we was to establish 
a kangaroo line from here to Phcenix, look at 
the service we’d give. They ain’t no train 
service, an’ a coach beside ’em would look like 
a prairie-dog tryin’ to race a streak o’ lightnin’ 
when it came to speed. 

“Perhaps it would take a month or two to 
train the animals an’ show ’em the routes, but 
by nature they are gentle an’ reliable, an’ as 
soon as they got accustomed to their new sur- 
roundings they would be the wonders of the 
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age. Each one of 
‘em could carry 
hundreds of 
pounds, an’ the 
young 
ones as 
they 
came 
along could take 
care of the smaller 
packages. An’ 
all they eat is a 
little alfalfa. 

“Can’ you beat 
‘em? No rails to 
buy; no wrecks; 
no taxes! I tell 
you there’s noth- 
in’ to touch ’em.” 

“It does sound 
good,’”’ admitted 
Micky Red. 
“Still, I can’t help 
wishin’ to see one 
of the _ beasts.” 

“What’s needed,” continued Bill, not 
heeding the interruption, “is a thousand dol- 
lars from each of us, myself included, to pay 
the expenses of getting a carload of the ani- 
mals over here. That’s twenty-five thousand 
dollars. We call our trust the Kangaroo 
Trust, an’ I guess it’ll open the eyes of the 
folks round here some. Remember, I ain’t 
urgin’ you to take this stock.” Here Bill 
waved inthe smoke-laden air a bundle of certi- 
ficates engraved in green and gold. “There’s 
capitalists down East that would jump at the 
chance, but I say its friends first when it comes 
to a transportation scheme.” 

Next day was a red-letter day for the Gulch, 
or rather for Mr. Bill Parks. He took in 
twenty-three thousand dollars in good yellow 
dust, and his favored pals walked off with 
twenty-three hundred shares of the Kangaroo 
Trust stock, all common, and an injunction 
to say nothing until the company began op- 
erations. Only one suspicious miner, nick- 
named “Scotty,’’ whose past hung under a 
cloud, refused to subscribe. 

“‘ Ain’t these Englishers tight ?”’ asked Micky 
Red, pointing the finger of scorn at the scoffer. 

That night Bill left the Gulch to negotiate 
for the first instalment of kangaroos. There 
were tears in his eyes as he said farewell to his 
comrades, who voted the evening’s blowout at 
French’s one of the biggest the camp had ever 
witnessed. 
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‘*SEEN A FREN’ OF 
YOURS OVER IN 
PHENIX’”’ 
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TWENTY-THREE MEN ARMED TO THE TEETH WERE 


ON THE WAY TO PHCENIX 


For six months the stockholders of the 
Kangaroo Trust fondled their green-and-gilt 
certificates and spent figurative fortunes. 
Then came a letter addressed to “Butch” 
French. It read as follows: 

“ButcH” FRENCH, Esa.: 

DEar Sir: In looking over the effects of the late 
Mr. William Parks, I found the following letter ad- 
dressed to you and the stockholders of the Kangaroo 
Trust, which I enclose. Kindly acknowledge and 
oblige, Yours truly, 

JEROME PEEKS. 

Mr. Peeks’s notepaper bore a number on a 
street designated as Willow, San Francisco, 
and Mr. French concluded from the general 
tone of the correspondence that he was a 
lawyer. Therefore he handled the two mis- 
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sives gingerly and passed out the word fora 
meeting of the shareholders. 

Before the assembled backers of the new 
transportation scheme that evening French 
ceremoniously opened the enclosure (which he 
had opened before and resealed), studied it in- 
tently for a moment, then held it up to the 
view of the breathless audience. 

“This here letter,” said he, “has a date of 
’Frisco, as you can see if you want to look at 
it. Here’s what it says: 

“PALS AND FELLOW STOCKHOLDERS: The Kan- 
garoo Trust is off, for these reasons; viz, Immigra- 
tion has tamed these once wild animals to love their 
country. I was too late to force an ultimattum. 
Wishing you well, your old pal, 

OS BELL, 

“Tt must ’a’ been written before he passed 
on,” said French ruminatively; 
“but this here lawyer fellow don’t 
say what he died of.” 

What the opinions of the stock- 
holders were on this point will 
never be known, for at that mo- 
ment in stumbled the despised 
“Scotty,” half-seas over. 

“H’llo!” he stuttered. “Seen 
a fren’ of yours over in Phoenix. 
Who d’you think? One guess, 
hundred guesses. Giv’t up? Bill 
Parks. ”’ 

In a jifiy each of the twenty- 
three stockholders clapped a hand 
to his hip, and in no time at all 
twenty-three horses carrying twenty-three 
men armed to the teeth were on the way 
to Phoenix at a speed that would have made 
a kangaroo look like a tortoise. The second 
morning after, the men and the horses were 
all back in the Gulch, and nobody had 
anything to say; but Bill Parks was never 
heard of again. It was whispered about that 
he had settled down in the East as a real pro- 
moter, but the twenty-three always smiled 
when they heard this. At any rate a new sign 
was tacked up over the bar in French’s saloon 
as a warning to the thoughtless and to 
strangers. It read as follows: 


Talk about any d—d thing that you choose 
But if you love life avoid kangaroos. 
B. FRENCH. 





A Pair of New Shoes 


By T. E. Powers 


he simply goes out and buys them; 
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tries, tries, tries, tries, tries, 


You DONT SEEM To 
HAVE MUCH VA RIETY, 
ILLGO ELSE WHERE®- 


and TRIES on shoes! 





Small Contributions 
By Ambrose Bierce 


The Advance Agent 


N the nineteenth century of 

what, in honor of Christopher 

Columbum, a mythical hero, 

the ancients called the ‘ Chris- 

tian era,’”’ wrote the illustri- 

ous Future Historian, ‘Africa 

was an unknown land of 

deserts, jungles, fierce wild 

beasts, and degraded savages. 

It is believed that no white 

man had ever penetrated it to 

a distance of one league from the coast. 

All the literature of that time relating to 

African exploration, conquest, and settle- 

ment is now known to be parely imagina- 

tive—what the ancients admired as ‘fiction’ 
and we punish as felony. 

“Authentic African history begins in the 
early years of the twentieth century of the 
‘era’ mentioned, and its most stupendous 
events are the first recorded, the record being 
made, chiefly, by the hand that wrought the 
work—that of Tudor Rosenfelt, the most 
illustrious figure of antiquity. Of this 
astonishing man’s parentage and early life 
nothing is certainly known: legend is loqua- 
cious, but history is silent. There are tradi- 
tions affirming his connection with a dis- 
astrous explosion at Bronco, a city of the 
Chinese province of Wyo Ming, his subjuga- 
tion of the usurper Tammano in the American 
city of N’yorx (now known to have had no 
existence outside the imagination of the blind 
poet, Homer Edard Bok), and his conquest 
of the island of Cubebs; but from all this 
bushel of fable we get no grain of authenti- 
cated fact. The tales appear to be merely 
hero-myths, such as belong to the legendary 
age of every people of the ancient world 
except the Greeks and Romans. Further 
than that he was an American Indian nothing 
can be positively affirmed of Tudor Rosenfelt 
before the year ‘1909’ of the ‘Christian 
(Columbian) era.’ In that year we glimpse 
him disembarking from two ships on the 
African coast near Bumbassa, and, with one 


foot in the sea and the other on dry land, 
swearing through clenched teeth that other 
forms of life than Man shall beno more. He 
then strides, unarmed and unattended, into 
the jungle, and is lost to view for ten years! 

“Legend and myth now reassert their 
ancient reign. In that memorable decade, 
as we know from the ancient author of ‘Who’s 
Whoest in Africa,’ the most incredible tales 
were told and believed by those who, knowing 
the man and his mission, suffered insupport- 
able alternations of hope and despair. It 
was said that the Dark Continent into which 
he had vanished was frequently shaken from 
coast to coast as by the trampling and wrest- 
ling of titanic energies in combat and the 
fall of colossal bodies on the yielding crust of 
the earth; that mariners in adjacent waters 
heard recurrent growls and roars of rage and 
shouts of triumph—an enormous uproar that 
smote their ships like a gale from the land 
and swept them affrighted out to sea; that so 
loud were these terrible sounds as to be 
simultaneously audible in the Indian and 
Atlantic oceans, as was proved by comparing 
the logs of vessels arriving from both seas at 
the port of Berlin. As is quaintly related in 
one of these diaries, ‘The noise was so 
strenuous that our ears was nigh to busting 
with the wolume of the sound.’ Through all 
this monstrous opulence of the primitive 
rhetorical figure known as the Lie we easily 
discern a nucleus of truth: something un- 
common was going on in Africa. 

‘At the close of the memorable decade 
(circa ‘1919’) authentic history again appears 
in the fragmentary work of Antrolius: Rosen- 
felt walks out of the jungle at Mbongwa 
on the side of the continent opposite Bum- 
bassa. He is now attended by a caravan of 
twenty thousand camels and ten thousand 
native porters, all bearing trophies of the 
chase. A complete list of these would re- 
quire more pages than Homer Bok’s cata- 
logue of ships, but among them were heads of 
elephants with antlers attached; pelts of the 
checkered lion and the spiny hippopotentot, 
respectively the most ferocious and the most 
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598 . Small Contributions 


venomous of their species; a skeleton of the 
missing lynx (Pithecanthropos erectus com- 
pilatus); entire bodies of pterodactyls and 
broncosauruses; a slithy tove mounted on a 
fine specimen of the weeping wanderoo; the 
downy electrical whacknasty (Ananias flab- 
bergastor); the carnivorous mastodon; ten 
specimens of the skinless tiger (Felis decorti- 
cata); a. saber-toothed python, whose bite 
produces the weeping sickness; three rib- 
nosed gazzadoodles; a pair of blood-sweating 
bandicoots; a night-blooming jeewhillikins; 
three and a half varieties of the crested sky- 
noceros; a purring crocodile, or buzz-saurian; 
two Stymphalian linnets; a skeleton of the 
three-footed swammigolsis—afterward cata- 
logued at the Podunk Museum of Defective 
Types as Talpa unopede noninvento; a hydra 
from Lerna; the ring-tail mollycoddle and the 
fawning polecat (Civis nondesiderabilis). 
“These terrible monsters, which from the 
dawning of time had ravaged all Africa, 
baffling every attempt at exploration and 
settlement, the Exterminator, as he came to 
be called, had strangled or captured with his 
bare hands; and the few remaining were so 
cowed that they gave milk. Indeed, such 
was their terror of his red right arm that all 
forsook their evil ways, offered themselves as 
beasts of burden to the whites that came after- 
ward, and in domestication and servitude 
sought the security that he denied to their 
ferocity and power. Within a single genera- 
tion prosperous colonies of Caucasians sprang 
up all along the coasts, and the silk hat and 
pink shirt, immemorial harbingers of civili- 
zation, penetrated the remotest fastnesses, 
spreading peace and plenty o’era smiling land! 
‘“‘The later history of this remarkable man 
is clouded in obscurity. Much of his own 
account of his exploits, curiously inter- 
tangled with those of an earlier hero named 
Hercules, is extant, but it closes with his re- 
embarkation for America. Some think that 
on returning to his native land he was as- 
sailed with opprobrium, loaded with chains, 
and cast into Chicago; others contend that he 
was enriched by gifts from the sovereigns of 
the world, received with acclamation by his 
grateful countrymen, and even mentioned 
for the presidency to succeed Samuel Gom- 
pers—an honor that he modestly declined on 
the ground of inexperience and unfitness. 
Whatever may be the truth of these matters, 
he doubtless did not long suffer affliction or 
enjoy prosperity, for in the great catastrophe 
of ‘1923’ the entire continent of North Amer- 









ica and the contiguous island of Omaha were 
swallowed up by the sea. Fortunately his 
narrative is preserved in the Royal Library of 
Timbuktu, in which capital of civilization 
stands his colossal statue of ivory and gold. 
In the shadow of that renowned memorial I 
write this imperfect tribute to his worth.” 


Negligible Epigrams 


OURAGE is acceptance of the gambler’s 
chance: a brave man bets against the 
game of the gods. 


“WHo art thou?” 

“A philanthropist. And thou?” 

“A pauper.” 

“Away! you have nothing to relieve my 
need.” 


YoutTH looks forward, for there is nothing 
behind; Age backward, for there is nothing 
before. 


THINK not, O man, the world has any need 

That thou canst truly serve by word ordeed. 

Serve thou thy better self, nor care to know 

How God makes righteousness and roses 
grow. 


In spiritual matters material aids are not 
to be despised: by the use of an organ and a 
painted window an artistic emotion can be 
made to seem a religious ecstasy. 


THE poor man’s price of admittance to the 
favor of the rich is his self-respect. It assures 
him a seat in the gallery. 


ONE may know oneself ugly, but there is 
no mirror for the understanding. 


Ir the righteous thought death what they 
think they think it they would search less 
diligently for divine ordinances against 
suicide. 


Weep not for cruelty to rogues in jail: 

Injustice can the just alone assail. 

Deny compassion to the wretch who 
swerved, 

Till all who, fainting, walked aright are 
served. 


THE artless woman may be known by her 
costume: her gown is trimmed with feathers 
of the white blackbird. 


a Sa eee, eee ee ee ee ie a la i | ee 
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the 
Drawings by Horace Taylor 


OGS is menny kinds, but the 
D rhi nosey rose has got a long 

sticker on his nose, wich he 
draws in the fence of his country 
and his king. The new foundling 
dog is the gem of the otion an saves 
babys from drownding in the deap 
blu se. The spotty feller wich has 
the swear name he trots along 
under his masters coatch, and wen 
a man is run over he finishes him 
under the weels. The dog is cald 
a quinine for to distingish him from 
cats, wich is a squid. Dogs is a 
biped, cos tha have got 4 feets, but 
the kangaroon is a thre legger an 
romes the dessert like distent thun- 
der. 

Wen a dog whaggles his tail it 
makes him happy, but wen man is 
happy he shakes hands an stomps 
on his hat. I rather be a man 
than a dog cos the man can lick the dog 
if it isent a bul. Evry boy ot to have a 
dog, for to er is yuman. Gerls is nasty 
stuckuppers, but a boy ses wot he wants 
and is edible to a grate distence. 

Thare was a man had a dog wich was a 
biter, the dog was, and one time it bit the 
bucher wich brot the meet to the mans hous. 
So wen the bit bucher come with more meet 
he brot along a oxes livver an thru it to the 
dog and sed, “You eat that an let onnest 
fokes alone.” But the livver was so bad 
that the dog wudent eat it and slank in to 
his kenel and the bucher wasent bit an went 
away. Bime by the man wich had the dogs 
whife she come out for to feed the chickins, 


>” Kaagakoont 


and she se the livver. So she cald 
the man wich had the dog out and 
rang her hands and sed, his whife 
did, ‘“‘O Jaceb, some thing offle has 
hapend!” 

The man wich had the dog he 
cude smel the livver, and he sed, 
“Tt is a hapening now.” 

But his whife she weeped and sed 
the dog had tore up the bucher. 
Then the dog sticked his hed out 
of the kenel and whaggled his ear, 
mutch as to say, “You dont se no 
sines of a streggle, do you?” 

Then the bucher he come back a 
long the road an the wooman se 
him. She was fewrious mad, an 
she sed, ‘‘ Jaceb Brown, if you cant 
think of nuthing better to doo than 
haro up yure whifes feelins mornin, 
noon and nite, jest for to go an tel 
it to yure lo, drinkard frends, Ime 

a going home to my muther.”’ 

Uncle Ned he sez thay are all like that, 
but my sisters yung man he sez she is differnt. 
He ses the yuman i is 
the mirrer of the sole, 
and that wen he looks 
into hern he sees a holy 
angle. Then she ses 
“Tt makes me so hapy 
for you to sa that.” 

Hern is brown, but 
hisen is blu, and thats 
wy I sa how wunderfle 
is man! 

The colly is a dog of supprising intelegance 
and can fold up the sheeps, but wen the ole 
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Little Johnny on the Dog 


ram shakes his hed and stomps his feets the 
colly he ses, “‘I ges Ile nock of wurk, for I 
have got the wobbles real bad.” 

Then the sheeperd he kicks the colly, and 
the ole ram he buts the sheeperd, and the 
litle lambs tha gambol on the game. 

A man in Injy lived in a lonly cabin in the 
jingle, and one dark nite he was woked up 
by a offle powndin on his dore an colls for 
help. Wen he opend the dore a feller jumpt 
in and closed it, an held it shet for dear life, 
an showted, ‘‘Keep him out, keep him out!’ 

The house man he litted a candle 
an sed wot under the sun, and good- 
ness grashus, and for the lands sake, 
and wots up? The uther feller, wich 
was wite like sheets, he sed: “Its a 
tagger, thats wots up. He was a 
lurkin round yure dore, and spranged at my 
throat, but I clutched him and flang him 
afar. Jest look at the fur wich I tored 
out!” 


The house feller he looked, an then he 
sed, the house feller did, ‘My frend, I 
ges you are a nacher faker, cos thats 
wool off of my pet labm.” 

The uther chap spoke up and sed: 
“Thats jest it, thats jest it. I tore it 
out of the taggers mowth. You better 
go out to once an rub some hair restorer 
on to yure gum dasted labm.” 

Then he sed good by and went a way 
feerless in to the jingle. 

Mister Pitchel, thats the preecher, he 
ses a notty boy tide a tin can to a dogs tail 
and the dog run threw 
a Sundy skool, in one 
dore and out the uther, 
houlin like his hart was 
broke, and the boys 
arosed to thair feets 
and hollerd hooray. 

Then Mister Pitchel 
he spoke up an sed, 
Mister Pitchel did, 
“My childen, it is 
whicked for to chear, 


Bp cos the boy wich . 

gy done that wil come 
fo to a bad end.” 

Then a ole deecon 

hesed, ‘‘I gesthatsso, 

but it looks like the dog wude get thare ferst.” 

Taggers is cats, and berds is reptles, but 

the dog he is a manual, and brings fourth 

his yung a live. 








